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Foreword 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was established on 17 th July 1969 with 
a aim to help evolve and implement language policy of the Government of India and co¬ 
ordinate the work of various Institutions with regard to the development of Indian 
languages. In order to achieve the objectives, various projects and programmes are 
conducted by the Institute. The linguistic research work conducted by the Institute is 
reflected in numerous publications brought out by the Institute. 

Vartavaha was initiated as an occasional publication to present a report on 
various academic activities and projects undertaken by the Institute. It was later decided 
to devote its issues to the publication of research reports related to the projects 
conducted in the Institute by the faculty and also by the visiting scholars and fellows of 
the Institute. 

The present issue includes three papers. Dr. Rajesh Sachdeva, who was awarded 
a fellowship by the Institute to work on a project related to Language Policy in 
Education for Nagaland, presents the results of his research project. The second paper is 
an interim research report on the Language Maintenance/Language Loss of 
Andamanese language undertaken by the authors. The third paper is based on the 
research related to a survey of Language Curriculum in Indian Schools. 

I trust that readers will find the research reports useful and will send their 
comments. 


Omkar N. Koul 

Director 
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Towards an Explicit Language Policy in 
Education For Nagaland 


Rajesh Sachdeva 

North Eastern Hill University 
Shillong 


1. Introductory Remarks 

This study seeks to examine the language policy in education in Nagaland. Both 
implicit and explicit dimensions are the objects of focus, as also, the socio-politico- 
historical context that has shaped the decision making. Although literacy came to the 
Naga soil just a century back through the pioneering efforts of Christian missionaries-as 
compared to several parts of India where literacy had existed for over two thousand 
years, in quantitative terms Nagaland with 65-70% literacy rate has progressed well 
beyond the national average of 55-60%. While no reports of qualitative aspects are 
available, there is little reason to suppose it has lagged behind in that area too. Of 
course, this mustn’t suggest that all things are sorted out and the educational scene is 
satisfactory. Far from it; infact, there are problems galore that need to be resolved, and it 
is felt language-policy is a most crucial area which affects other areas too. 

The unresolved issue : Often the disquiet that is perceptible in the educational 
domain is said to stem from the unresolved political problem of Naga Sovereignty-a 
primordial issue affecting all existence. But there is also a growing realization that it 
would be a folly to wait till it becomes a reality, for development-both material and 
human are essential and don’t have to become obstacles in their quest. Surely the Nagas 
want to have a more meaningful education even if it involves having it in its Indian 
form; afterall the ideological package that seems to inevitably accompany is only to be 
understood rather than adhered to. Since much of education is reduced to information 
the Nagas don’t feel particularly threatened, only disinterested. Nevertheless, they are 
not too keen on doses of national-integration for they have a national agenda of their 
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own-the struggle for freedom and internal cohesion which isn’t easy to knot into the 
fabric of formal education. 

Lack of Vision : A major source of worry for the Nagas is the lack of unified vision 
on what they must exclude and what they should include in their education. They are 
aware that their own identity as Nagas has evolved to a great extent, but they are 
conscious it has remained largely political in nature and to sustain it and nurture it with 
socio-cultural content, as education is expected to be, has hardly become a source of 
great debate either over-ground or under-ground. Even among those who desire local 
inputs, there is yet no agreement on what to put and how to put. As a result, indigenous 
social-culture resources, of which their diverse languages are an excellent example, 
receive only marginal support, whereas English-viewed as a prime symbol of western 
modemity-receives overwhelming support. It is as if cultural sovereignty is a non-issue 
in the political-arena that their lives primarily are, and what is it that makes them Naga 
has become secondary. 

On decision-making : The attempt in this Discourse is not to spell-out the linkages 
between language, culture, human nature and society-several interesting accounts are 
available in a variety of subjects-but to remind the policy-maker of the responsibility 
involved in such decision-making. The socio-politico-historical context in which the 
decisions are taken often helps us to understand the rationale by providing a frame-work 
of interpretation, but while this informs us of which choices were realized and which 
were ignored, it doesn’t tell us the active role played by conscious human agency in 
social-construction reality. Those involved in implementing the policy need to 
understand their actor s role in the order of things—they are constructing their own 
socio-economic order, the politico-historical context. 

Language policy : Any policy, and language-policy is no exception, is an 
articulation of a vision which has certain ideological goals. Ideally, especially in a 
democratic set-up, it must reflect a collective vision, but it often reflects only the views 
from the corridors of power, which are seldom other than elitist. At the same time views 
articulated from and for the oppressed voices are set aside as being radical. The 
possibility of evolving a genuine egalitarian order lies buried under the impossibility of 
changing the existing order-inequality is constructed and perpetuated. Even when 
policies are formulated that may attempt to set things right, in implementation the 
transformation doesn’t come about. This distance that is created before grounding the 
policy is not always against collective interest for it has the power to defy and change, 
however small the change, and since some policies are against the interests of the non¬ 
elite their non-implementation can’t be against them. And therefore the value of 
studying practices-which reflect both implementation as well as non-implementation in 
addition to creation of local versions-is enhanced for those interested in exploring 
alternatives. vt 
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Ideological Goals : The ideological goals impinge upon the socio-cultural, politico- 
economic and the historico temporal conditions that obtain but which are in the process 
of constant change, and these goals may seek to change them. In the enunciation of 
preferences the inherent bias is visible too. In Nagaland there exists a marked preference 
for English and a bias against Nagamese, which is all too visible in the policy that seeks 
to include the former and exclude the latter. Infact a major source of debate is the 
criteria that guide the decision-making and the ethos of the setting is reflected in the 
choicefs]. While economic cost can hardly be undermined, the socio-cultural cost needs 
to be emphasized. The cost of printing textbooks in all the sixteen recognized Naga 
languages is often portrayed as a reason against their development and for the creation 
of English-only textbooks but the consequences of this are not contemplated. That is 
why the policy-maker has to spell-out the preferences and their implications. Does the 
policy seek to nurture linguistic diversity and expect the educational domain to make a 
special endeavour for it, or does it expect to provide help only for those languages that 

can’t be supported by any other means, are ideological issues that don’t have easy 
answers. 3 

On Status Planning : Even among the languages that are selected for inclusion 
further dichotomies governing their status are created medium Vs subject, obligatory Vs 
optional, first language Vs second Vs third, and so on. The present situation in 
Nagaland makes English the sole medium from class three and in addition to it being an 
optional medium from class one it is also an obligatory subject. As if even this is not 
enough, it is also optionally made available, and is preferred, as a second language in 
the form of Altemative-English. In comparison Naga mother tongues are used as 
optional media upto class two and as optional subjects even beyond but over ten of the 
sixteen recognized languages are nor available beyond post-primary stage. The cynic 
may point out that this is so because there is no demand, but he or she may have never 
pondered if the policy has shaped their preferences. 

People s Aspirations : It is for this reason that the present study has been 
undertaken to locate the policy amidst the people whom it affects. It is possible the 
people’s aspirations may ratify the stand taken, but it is possible they may also be 
willing to explore alternatives: be willing to accommodate the old with the new, or vice 
versa. Empirical data pertaining to their communicative needs, the choices and the 
conditions that elicit them, the extent of bilingualism and the patterns in different 
domains, the attitudes and values linked with languages and some other issues, are 
tabled so that the entire context is atleast partially visible and the policy that emerges 
takes into account the possible nature of debate that may ensue. A policy is a mental 
construct open to endless inquiry rather than a ruthless directive to be followed with a 
closed mind. Even the statements that appear towards the end in the form of policy 
statement[s] are meant to initiate a debate rather than conclude it. 
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2. The Sociolinguistic Setting 

Nagland is a most complex sociolinguistic setting wherein several related but 
mutually unintelligible languages of the Tibeto-Burman group belonging to different 
indigenous tribes are used alongside other unrelated languages of the Indo-European 
family-notably Nagamese, English and to some extent Hindi, to cater to the 
communicative needs of a society interested in not only preserving the distinctness of 
each group at a micro-level, but also in evolving a Naga identity which transcends 
those differences at a macro-level and sets them apart from the non-Nagas. 

Formation of Nagaland State : The assertion of Naga identity was accompanied 
by a powerful political movement for sovereignty which led to the formation of 
Nagaland state on an ethnic basis rather than the linguistic basis used for the 
demarcation of most other states in India. While this decision may have appeased the 
Nagas partially and divided them considerably-considering that the movement is very 
much alive with different factions fighting not only against a common enemy but also 
against each other to establish the authenticity of their own group it was a decision that 
recognized the right of the Nagas to govern themselves through their own elected 
members in their own territory. Having no Naga language that could be widely 
understood, and having rejected the lingua franca Nagamese as unworthy, the Nagas 
chose English as their state language-a symbol of their non-Indian identity aspiring for 
modernity and striving for international recognition in their demand for sovereignty. 
Communication Patterns : The communication processes in various formal and 
informal domains have to cope with a variety of situations which leads to many a Naga 
becoming a bilingual, if not multingual. While mother tongue is favoured for the 
intimate family members and most intra-tribal communication, for inter-tribal 
communication Nagamese is most used, except for situations where the two belong to 
the generally bilingual Tenyime group [a set of tribes Agama, Regnma, Chakhesang, 
Zeliang, Mao of Manipur who believe in common ancestors], in which case Tenyidie 
[mostly literary Angami] is used, but if both are educated English may be preferred and 
would be the only choice in a more formal domain. In OUT-GROUP situations either 
the use of Nagamese and English is extended, or else, and this is not uncommon, Hindi 
of some form is used to signal the change of situation. 

It is important to note that in each of the above situations the actual language use 
reveals a great deal of diversity for each language is a multilayered heterogenous entity 
with a variety of dialects, often fairly distant, and for communication across them, either 
the standard school variety is used, or else, Nagamese is summoned and used for 
INGROUP-sl move which is viewed with some amount of resentment. It is for this 
reason that language use, or more correctly language choice, may not always reflect the 
felt boundaries. 
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Language vs tribe : Just as language the notion of tribe is not homogenous, for 
linguistic communities speaking distinct languages may join hands, often for no other 
purpose that the consolidation of territorial rights, to become a single tribe; as for 
example the Zealing tribe is the coming together of the Zeme and the Lingmai, and 
likewise another acronym, Chakhesang tribe is formed by the Chokri, Kheza and 
Sangtam [who in order to distinguish themselves from the Sangtams of Tuensang have 
now got recognized as Pochury ], each a distinct linguistic community. Thus intra-tribal 
communication may involve inter-lingual communication and intra-Iingual involve 
inter-dialectal communication. Even the notion of language choice is not always a valid 
construct for in several situations there is only lack of choice-Nagamese is more a 
matter of this whereas English, very often is a matter of choice, or so it is perceived. 
Multilingualism : The extent of biligualism or multilingualism and the languages 
known are an indicator of the type of setting-the communication patterns prevalent, the 
attitudes, the size and power of groups, the quality of intergroup relations, the distance 
between languages and so on-but apparently the demand to become bilingual or 
multilingual are not the same for all. The problem is hardly any records or statistics are 
available on this front. Till 1981 the census figures tabled only one other language 
known and hence the actual picture of Nagas being multilingual doesn’t emerge. Even 
then it is abvious that Nagamese and English are much more common as the other 
language known than another Naga language and surprisingly Hindi too is reported 
more. Thus bilingualism cannot be seen as a historical phenomenon of considerable 
time-depth although Nagamese was reported as being used over a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The spread of this pidgin language bom in out-group situations but later 
imported for inter-lingual communication has played a most important role in forging a 
unity among the Nagas who are also united to some extent in expressing their 
resentment over its growth. The reported bilingualism in English is of a most recent 
origin for the earliest exposure to it was less than a hundred years back, partly when the 
British made inroads through their administrative machinery and partly when Christian 
missionaries of the American Baptist Church first made their appearance. English 
medium education has been the major factor for its spread in recent times. This has 
resulted in the creation of an elite class which is English knowing where as Nagamese 
doesn’t associate itself with any class-although expressed attitudes may make us 
believe that it is the language of the uneducated. 

The politico-historical context : The most important feature of the Nagaland 
setting is the politico-historical context. For a very long time nothing much was known 
about the Nagas and their contact with the neighbouring Assamese plainsmen was 
restricted to some barter exchanges. There are also reports of attacks by the Nagas on 
some Assamese villages which is said to have prompted the British to send their forces 
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into the Naga territory leading to war in which the British first lost and then eventually 
won. These were fought mostly in the Angami territory which also witnessed the world- 
war fought when the Japanese made advances into the Naga territory held by their 
enemies, the British. By then the British had succeeded in befriending the Nagas and 
were it not for the solid support that they offered, the Japanese may well have gone 
beyond. Prior to the second world-war, infact during the first world-war, a large labour 
force comprising of different tribes among the Nagas had been sent to various parts of 
Europe, an event of considerable importance for it exposed them to a large world and to 
witness how the violation of territorial sovereignly could set the world afire, and when 
they returned they had as though already begun thinking of their own sovereignty. As a 
proof of this new mind-set the Nagas submitted a memorandum to the Simon 
Commission [which visited India] which spelt out their aspirations of a separate country 
as and when the British left. The second world war which was a gory affair added 
significantly to their resolve. 

Just before India was declared independent, the Nagas met Mahatma Gandhi and 
expressed their desire to be a separate country rather than being a part of India to which 
he said they were free to decide on that issue and allayed their fears. He even told them 
that he wanted them to feel that the whole of India was theirs and to become a part of 
the new nation, but that, must be of their own free will and if they really didn’t want 
that they were free to go and declare their independence even before. The Nagas 
declared their independence on the fourteenth of August 1947, a day before the Indian 
Independence. The British left, India became free, Mahatma Gandhi died, but the Nagas 
till date are fighting for their independence with some amount of misgivings. The Nagas 
had even carried out a plebiscite to demonstrate their demand for sovereignty with 99% 
people voting in favour of independence by putting down their thumb impressions so 
that no one would doubt their endeavour-a document they submitted to the UN. 

The problem since then has been the violence that has been let loose by both the 
armies-Indian and Naga with both sides refusing to relent. However, it would be only 
fair to conclude that today the Nagas are not as united as they might have been, for 
some have begun feeling that the statehood that they have earned needn’t be ridiculed, 
and to be a part of India is not a matter of disgrace but a pragmatic necessity. The 
violence seems to have also mobilized the voice of the church which has made the 
Nagas question the means to be adopted, even if the church remains supportive of their 
goal-sovereignty. There is little doubt to the observer that there is a real struggle for 
power in the setting which has an immense impact on the quality of inter group 
relations. While those who seem to have accepted their status as a part of India are said 
to have come over-ground , those unwilling to do so, and, instead willing to fight it out 
are called the underground. Often one believes one way but acts in another. 
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Attitudes and Values : The main impact of this politico-historical context is on the 
identity of the Nagas and their attitudes and values. Considering their size-just over a 
million people comprising 1% of the Indian population, it is most natural for them to 
feel their minority status, which itself may create a sense of insecurity. It is for this 
reason that the Nagas have set aside their internal differences, for their survival as a 
people is felt to be at stake, and have forged a unity across their differences. The most 
important implication is that the dividing line is of ethnicity: Naga Vs non-Naga with 
the Nagas viewing the others too as one. Since Nagamese is the product of inter-group 
interaction, it is viewed as a non-Naga language which if promoted would also promote 
the interest of the non-Nagas and hence to be resented. Infact as analyses in this study 
will reveal the attitudes towards various languages mirror the context of communication 
and the values they nurse are all too visible in the languages they want to, or don’t want 
to promote for the purposes of education or otherwise. 

3. Nagaland A Demographic Profile 

Nagaland was declared as the sixteenth State of India on the first of December 
1963 after a long and fiery debate in the Indian Parliament. While the demarcation of its 
borders is not yet a settled issue, the present areas allotted to it covers 16,579 square 
kilometres situated in the remote North-East, with its eastern borders coterminous with 
the international boundary between India and Myanmar. Infact several Naga villages of 
the Konyak, Khiemnungan, and the Yimchungre on the other side have contributed to 
the feeling that they are a divided community on whom international boundaries have 
been thrust-a violation of their territorial sovereignty. On the Indian side, they share 
their borders with Assam on the west, Manipur in the south, and Arunachal in the north 
with several communities of these states claiming to be Naga. 

The State is divided into seven districts-of these four are predominantly mono- 
tribal [belonging to one tribe with a single standard language of the same name], 
namely, Wokha-Lotha; Mokokchung-Ao: MonKonyak; Zunjeboto-Sema: whereas 
Phek district although inhabited largely by one tribe Chakhesand is the home of three 
different linguistic communities Chokri, Kheza, Sangtam [Pochury]. The other two 
districts are more diverse: Kohima-Angami, Rengma, Zeliang [Zeme+Liangmai] and 
Kuki [the only non-Naga tribe whose language is recognized]; and Tuensang district 
which is the largest and most diverse with Phom, Chang, Sangtam, Khiemnungan, 
Yimchunger. 

As per the 1981 census 9.33% [69,726] of the total population spoke those 
languages at home which are recognized in the eighth schedule and the rest 90.67% 
spoke the languages not included in the schedule. Since Gorkhali/Nepali, Manipuri and 
Konkani have now been included the figures may be revised to 14.25% and 85.75% 
respectively. Of the total population of 7,74,930[1981], the number of speakers of the 
sixteen recognized Naga languages was 6,01,098-almost 75-80%. Of the Indo-Aryan 
languages in the scheduled list, Bengali [3.58%], Nepali [3.34%] Hindi [3.25%] 
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Assames [1.68%] provide the bulk of Out-group members who also become a source 
for the growth of both Nagamese and Hindi. Since 1991 figures are not yet available for 
the different languages, one can’t find out if there has been any dramatic shift in this 
regard. The total population has increased to 12,15.573 in 1991 and the number of non- 
Nagas has also grown at nearly the same pace as Nagas, and today 5 years after the 
census the population must have reached atleast one and a half million of which 3 A are 
Nagas. 

There is always a discrepancy between the language figures and tribe figures 
even among the more homogenous tribes. Generally the villages belong to members of 
one tribe and given the population of each village and the demographic patterns of 1981 
of both towns and villages, an attempt has been made to calculate the approximate 
figures of each linguistic community. We may note three entries against each 
community-number of language speakers [1981], number of tribe [1981] and the 
approximate numbers in 1991 of language/tribe. 

In descending order we have:- 

Table No. 1 



Number of 
language speakers 
in 1981 

Number of tribe 
1981 

Number of tribe/ 
language speakers 
1991 (approximate) 

AO 

104,118 

104,578 

170,000 

SEMA 

93,817 

95,312 

150,000 

KONYAK 

83,261 

83,651 

135,000 

CHAKHESANG 

N.A. 

68,736 

100,000 

ANGAMI 

78,342 

62,555 

85,000 

LOTHA 

57,842 

58,030 

85,000 

SANGTAM 

28,7811 

29,016 

35,000 

YIMCHUNGRE 

27,360 

22,054 

34,000 

PHOM 

24,265 

24,427 

60,000 

CHANG 

23,080 

22,375 

32,000 

ZELIANG 

N.A. 

21,085 

45,000 

KHIEMNUNGAN 

17,044 

18,081 

30,000 

KHEZA 

15,985 

N.A. 

25,000 

RENGMA 

15,031 

15,313 

25,000 

KUKI 

7,789 

9,837 

15,000 

LIANGMAI 

2,868 

N.A. 

7,000 


(Figures N.A.=Not available from 1991/1981) 
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Except for Agam and Yimchungre, the number of language speakers is either 
nearly the same [but never same], or the number of tribe is more. Till 1981,Chokri was 
treated as a dialect eastern Angami, despite the fact that the government treats it as a 
separate language for school. As a tribe they are a part of the Chakhesang. Kheza has 
only language numbers but as a tribe it doesn’t claim a separate status. Similarly no 
separate figures are available for Liangmai as a tribe for it is a part of the Zeliang, and 
Zeme the other component, although listed in census returns [with only 4,453 speakers] 
is often returned as simply Naga[with 17,021 speaker]. However the total of Zeliang is 
given from which we can deduce the Zeme numbers to be over 18,000 in 1981. 
Yimchungre as a language is recognized, but includes the figures of three 
sub-tribes-Chirr, Mawkare, and Tikhir [with some amount of discontent]. For an 
analysis of strategies in the formation of intervening levels of macro-level identity, both 
language and tribe are used as cover terms for otherwise heterogenous populations who 
claim oneness. The figures for Phom are likely to record the largest jump [the figures 
given are based on the released figures of Longleng subdivision which is almost entirely 
Phom] and no reasons can be advanced as of now for it. 

4. Literacy and its Impact on Multilingualism 

As mentioned earlier the literacy rate in the State is 65-70% although what we 
have officially are only the 1991 figures of 61,3%. If we take into account the figures of 
1981, the growth rate can be calculated. One reason for the increase is till 1981 the 
population above 4 years was classified literate or otherwise, but in 1991 the age limit 
has been enhanced to over 7 years. We may first have a look at the districts before 
turning towards communities. 

Table No. 2 



Literacy per cent 

Growth rate of literacy 

State/District 

1991 

1981 

1971 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1981-91 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Nagaland 

61.30 

42.57 

27.40 

52.98 

55.36 

44.00 

Kohima 

69.16 

48.94 

34.73 

41.92 

40.91 

41.31 

Phek 

62.59 

37.99 

20.03 

54.91 

89.67 

64.75 

Wokha 

73.92 

45.60 

28.31 

■tBI 

61.07 

62.10 

Zunheboto 

64.36 

45.59 

26.08 

80.73 

74.80 

41.17 

Mokokchung 

77.85 

61.78 

49.57 

18.53 

24.63 

26.01 

Tuensang 

48.39 

58.70 

15.97 

198.50 

90.92 

58.70 

Mon 

36.02 

19.89 

8.97 

191.39 

126.02 

81.09 
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Literacy figures of different tribes/linguistic communities are essential for 

making programmes. Only 1981 figures are available, whereas 1991 figures are 
estimates. 

Aos are the most literate Naga community mostly because literacy was first 
introduced in their area-Rev Clark and his devout wife being the pioneers in their 
missionary and literacy work-and for a long time 


Table No. 3 



Literacy per cent 

Language/Tribe 
-——— 

1991 

1981 



Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Angami 

Total 

65 

70 

60 

45 58 

55 87 

is m 


Rural 




42.31 

53.07 

JJ.U1 

31.25 


Urban 




61.44 

69.50 

53.20 

Ao 

Total 

80 

85 

75 

64.05 

67.92 

60.07 


Rural 




61.65 

65.69 

57.51 


Urban 




73.94 

77.04 

70.70 

Chakhesang 

Total 

62.5 

70 

55 

36.89 

47.88 

25.09 


Rural 




36.30 

47.28 

24.56 


Urban 




56.89 

66.82 

44.39 

Chang 

Total 

50 

55 

45 

32.63 

38.32 

26.75 


Rural 




28.98 

34.24 

23.66 


Urban 




63.44 

69.42 

55.95 

Chiemnungan 

Total 

35 

40 

30 

16.15 

20.53 

11.50 


Rural 




14.50 

18.38 

10.45 


Urban 




55.01 

61.69 

43.84 

Konyak 

Total 

35 

40 

30 

13.33 

17.52 

9.00 


Rural 




12.19 

16.04 

8.25 


Urban 




41.75 

49.29 

31.18 

Kuki 

Total 

75 

80 

70 

54.65 

62.33 

46.23 


Rural 




53.82 

61.57 

45.33 


Urban 




71.28 

76.98 

64.68 
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Lotha 


70 

75 

65 

47.48 

43.87 

68.42 

56.83 

53.74 

73.10 

37.48 

33.62 

62.44 

Phom 


49 

■n 

45 

31.26 

35.18 

26.75 




■ 


30.57 

34.26 

26.37 




■ 


81.76 

88.39 

67.62 

Rengma 


60 

65 

55 

42.49 

50.53 

33.75 






41.10 

49.00 

32.56 






72.77 

81.72 

61.67 

Sangtam 


55 

62 

48 

38.85 

45.79 

31.55 






37.43 

44.33 

30.24 






63.88 

69.58 

56.88 

Serna 


65 

70 

60 

45.86 

55.53 

38.99 






43.47 

50.37 

36.45 






66.58 

70.16 

62.46 

Yimchungre 


40 

52 

38 

26.03 

34.99 

16.95 






24.22 

32.49 

15.86 






57.25 

65.61 

46.42 

Zeliang 

Total 

62 

72 

52 

34.43 

44.64 

23.97 


Rural 




33.58 

43.72 

23.23 


Urban 




58.77 

69.66 

46.41 


it remained the only literacy and schooling centre where members of the neighbouring 
tribes sent their offspring. For this reason among these tribes knowledge of Ao was a 
natural product. The other reason for the spread of bilingualism being the early lot of 
teachers were Ao too. That gave this language a more dominant status among the 
northern and central tribes. Likewise Angami, or Tenyidie, spread in the south and east 
of the Kohima region where the Tenyimie tribes became more bilingual-Rev Rivenberg 
doing what the Clarks were doing in Mokokchung. Thus literacy and Christianity went 
hand in hand, and the most important part of this transformation was that the Naga 
Languages were playing a most crucial role-a time when language development and 
human development became a part of the same endeavour. 

It has to be recorded that the spread of Christianity was not always smooth. 
Infact it had to overcome a fair amount of resistance and in an effort to convert the 
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Nagas Christianity itself took on a new flavour. Despite these pioneering efforts, many 
of the tribes were rather illiterate at the time of Indian independence. It was the 
Government which took on the responsibility of providing schooling in hitherto 
inaccessible areas. However till date there are areas where literacy is still to take root-as 
for example in the Mon district of the Knoyaks where in parts over 80% people 
continue to be illiterate. So also the Khiemungan in Tuensang district have rather low 
literacy. There is a gap of nearly 40-50 years in the introduction of literacy and formal 
schooling between the more literate tribes and the less literate. Considering this it is 
remarkable that they have made substantial progress, with some tribes in the two 
districts mentioned above recording close to 200% decennial growth rate of literacy. 
The other thing to be noticed in the figures is that Mokokchung and Kohima which have 
the highest literacy rates record the least growth rate in it, for they seem to have reached 
the optimum limits. The growth indicates the positive attitude toward education on 
general and literacy in particular. However there is a difference between the male and 
female literacy rates as is the case in other parts of India, although the gap is being 
narrowed. The other feature is the difference between the Rural and the Urban settings- 
in 1981 the gap was around 25%. 

Literacy and. language policy : It is the linkage between the language policy and 
the literacy rates where one can’t make things too explicit. The early literacy endeavour 
provided scripts for all these spoken languages and that was undoubtedly a strong 
reason that contributed to its success. But at that time Nagaland was viewed more as a 
part of Assam, and since Assamese in its Nagamese form was partially understood from 
all accounts available, it was used as a medium too. However, it would be fair to assume 
that there was no explicit language policy-the teacher being free to communicate in 
which ever language he could make himself understood. When formal government 
supported ventures began to take root the policy began to take a more definite shape. 
The one thing that we can conclude with is that mother tongues, Assamese, and even 
some English were taught in schools. But, it only after attaining statehood that Nagaland 
began to formulate its language policy-the first step being the declaration of English as 
the state language. Consequently the decision to have it as a compulsory subject, and 
finally the decision to have it as the sole medium from class III onwards. 

While historical accounts inform us of the folk-bilingualism-in Assamese/ 
Nagamese [or dog Assamese as Hutton called it to capture the pidginised nature of the 
language], elite-bilingualism in English was the product of the school alone. In places 
where literacy skills were introduced in a dominant neighbouring language, notably 
through Ao in the northern and central regions and through Tenyidie in the south and 
east of south, bilingualism in the native languages too began to take some root. For this 
reason among the older educated Sangtams, Konyaks, Chang and Phoms, or even some 
Serna and Loths, Ao is known; and among the Chakhesang and the Zeliang tribes 
Angami is known. Hindi, to the extent it is known, is a product of both informal contact 
and formal schooling, both having a marginal influence. 
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In the 1981 census, besides the mother tongue, only one other language known is 
recorded. Since many do know more than one, the figures do not give us the actual 
amount of bilingualism. But certain trends are visible; for instance as with literacy, 
males are also more bilingual than females in all the linguistic communities. While 13 
of the 16 communities report Assamese [Nagamese] as more known than English, the 
Angarrn, kheza and Lotha report English as more known [a symptom of their 
attitudes?]. Most of them report very low binligualism in another Naga language [less 
than 5%] but the Chang [7.89], phom [8.42], Sangtam [17.13] report higher rates-Ao 
being the most reported other language. Kheza is again the exception-showing 25.61% 
biligualism, almost entirely in Angami. Hindi in the overall average fairs better than the 
other Naga languages, but the maximum returns are by the only non-Naga tribe-Kuki 
[8.40%]. In addition the Rengma [7.09%], Serna [6.71%] and Ao [5.41%] report more 
than 5%. 

That literacy has precious little to do with the growth of bilingualism in 
Nagamese can be best gauged from the correlations one may draw between the two: 
Konyaks report over 15% bilingualism in it and the Aos around 17% the former the 
least literate and the latter the most. But the fact that literacy does correlate positively 
with the bilingualism in English can be seen from the fact that Aos [17.10%], Angami 
[14.32%], Lotha [16.48%] and Rengma [11.70%] inhabit the most literate districts. 
What is not available in these data is another fact about the setting that those who know 
English almost always know Nagamese, but the vice versa is not true. Thus one can 
safely assume much higher figures for Nagamese, and with the growth of literacy one 
can assume higher figures for English as well. The lowest bilingualism is among the 
Khiemungan who are both, among the least literate and most isolated with no urban 
dwellings worth mentioning- and urbanization contributes most significantly bringing 
diverse speakers together, a pre condition for the spread of bilingualism, especially of 
an informal kind. 

One other information is not explicit about the literacy figures. One doesn’t 
know in which language is the person literate. But from all observations available, those 
who are literate invariably are so in their mother tongue too even if they have never 
studied it at school-as maybe the case with only-English medium types. The two 
factors that help in this regard are the shared Roman script, and the church where all the 
Naga languages are used-The Bible being in the native tongue. One thing is absolutely 
certain, the Nagas couldn’t have reported literacy skills in Nagamese or Hindi. But 
some Chakhesang could easily have reported Angami-since literacy for some involved 
learning this language [the Chokris were referred to as eastern Angamis, and the Kheza 
do report knowledge of it]. The Rengma could also be in that category to some extent. 

Literacy and school/College attendence : In a document brought out by the 
Census of India-A portrait of population-Nagaland an interesting set of statistics 
reveals the percentage distribution of school/college attendance to total literate 
population shown below in the table, collected first time which itself revealing. 
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Table No. 5 


State/district 

Percentage of school and college attendants to 
total literate population (1981) 


Persons 

Male 

Female 

Nagaland 

189,089 [57.32] 

108,518 [52.12] 

80,571 [66.21] 

Kohima 

61,288 [50.07] 

35,358 [44.37] 

25,930 [60.71] 

Phek 

17,639 [65.75] 

10,999 [59.43] 

6,640 [79.81] 

Wokha 

17,377 [66.19] 

10,089 [60.57] 

7,288 [75.93] 

Zunheboto 

16,580 [59.46] 

8,910 [54.18] 

7,670 [67.05] 

Mokokchung 

36,128 [56.13] 

19,382 [53.78] 

16,746 [59.11] 

Tuensang 

30,143 [64.90] 

17,627 [59.37] 

12,516 [74.72] 

Mon 

9,937 [63.28] 

6,155 [55.11] 

3,782 [83.41] 


It is obvious that a majority of the literate population is constituted by the 
school/college students. 

Religious Composition : We have noted earlier, in passing, the impact of the 
Christian missionaries in the spread of education. In Nagaland, Christianity is the major 
religion with over 80% returning it as their religion in the 1981census. From a simple 
majority in 1961-52%, it went upto 67% in the 1971 census, recording thereby decadal 
growth rates of 76.29% [61.71] and 80.28% [71-81], much more than the national 
growth rate for Christianity in India-of 32.60% and 16.77% for the same period. Infact 
Nagaland ranks second just behind Mizoram on this front. Of the remaining lot, 14.36% 
are Hindus, and 1.52% Muslims. However, Muslims record the highest growth rate in 
the 1981 census, and even the Hindus have a higher rate than Christians. This is largely 
due to the large scale migration which the governments seem unable to prevent. In the 
1991 census the Muslims are bound to record much larger numbers again. In addition 
the census also reports 3.59% of others-including the non-Christian Nagas. A possible 
positive correlation between the growth of literacy and Christianity seems obvious. 

When demographic figures are spread over various towns and districts, one sees 
that a bulk of the Hindus are in the Kohima district-constituting 66.47% of the 
population of Dimapur which is the only town in the plains and the commercial capital 
of the State. In Kohima town the Hindus are nearly one-third. By and large the migrants 
prefer to move into the towns, many willing to take to menial jobs, although some have 
decidedly come there for commercial reasons. 

Workers, Marginal workers and non-workers : In 1981 the whole population 
was divided into three categories, viz Main workers, Marginal workers and non¬ 
workers. The first category defines a person whose activity was participation in any 
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economically productive work-an activity being physical or mental, for more than half 
a year [183 days+]. For those working for less than 183 days the second category was 
used and for those who had not worked for over an year the last category was applied. 
In 1981, Nagaland with 48.23% work participation rate was at the very top among the 
states, where as Kerala with the highest literacy rate reported the least work 
participation 26.68%! In 1991 the rate in Nagaland had dropped to 44.20. The national 
average for the corresponding periods being 36.70%f 1981] and 37.68%[1991]. 


Table No. 6 

Showing various categories [source: Census of India provisional tables, Nagaland-series 18,Nov’91J 


India/Nagaland 


■ 

Percentage of total population 



■ 

Total workers 

Main workers 

Marginal workers 



| 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 



D 

36.70 

37.68 

33.48 

34.19 

3.22 

3.49 


a 

M 

52.62 

51.56 

51.62 

50.62 

1.00 

0.94 


■ 


19.67 

22.73 

14.07 

16.48 

5.60 

6.25 



D 

38.79 

40.24 

34.80 

35.80 

3.99 

4.44 

India 

R 

M 

53.77 

52.50 

52.61 

51.42 

1.16 

1.08 



F 

23.06 

27.20 

16.09 

19.19 

6.97 

8.01 


■ 

P 

29.99 

30.44 

29.23 

29.63 

0.76 

0.81 


D 

M 

49.06 

48.95 

48.53 

48.41 

0.53 

0.54 



F 

8.31 

9.74 

7.30 

8.63 

1.01 

1.11 



n 

48.23 

44.20 

47.53 

41.56 

0.70 

2.64 


T 

M 

52.58 

48.61 

51.91 

45.87 

0.67 

2.74 



F 

43.20 

39.25 

42.45 

36.71 

0.75 

2.54 



P 

50.67 

45.58 

49.90 

42.67 

0.77 

2.91 

Nagaland 

R 

M 

52.80 

48.28 

52.06 

45.17 

0.74 

3.11 




48.30 

42.63 

47.50 

39.93 

0.80 

2.70 



a 

34.97 

37.60 

34.63 

36.26 

0.34 

1.34 


m 

M 

51.51 

50.08 

51.23 

49.03 

0.28 

1.05 



F 

10.93 

21.78 

10.52 

20.06 

0.41 

1.72 


Total [TJ, Rural [RJ, Urban [U] and Person [P], Male [M], and Female [FJ. 
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These main workers are further classified as Cultivators, Agricultural laboures, 
those engaged in House hold industry and others. The comparison with All India figures 
makes rather interesting reading, as is evident from the table below. 


Table No. 7 

showing different categories of workers [1981-1991] 


India/Nagaland 



Percentage of total Main workers 




Cultivators 

Agricultural 

Laboures 

House-hold 

Others 




1981 

1991 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 



p 

41.45 

38.43 

25.12 

26.49 

3.45 

3.66 

29.98 

31.42 


Total 

M 

43.58 

39.72 

19.71 

21.11 

3.17 

3.37 

33.54 

35.80 



F 

33.09 

34.15 

46.34 

44.29 

4.57 

4.62 

16.00 

16.94 



P 

50.95 

48.22 

30.09 

32.29 

3.07 

3.10 

15.89 

16.39 

India 

Rural 

M 

55.03 

51.61 

24.19 

26.48 

2.86 

2.87 

17.92 

19.04 



F 

36.94 

38.58 

50.36 

48.83 

3.77 

3.75 

8.93 

8.84 



P 

5.11 

5.00 

6.08 

6.71 

4.91 

5.59 

83.90 

82.70 


Urban 

M 

5.17 

4.92 

4.68 

5.40 

4.18 

4.83 

85.97 

84.85 



F 

4.63 

5.54 

16.65 

15.00 

10.44 

10.30 

68.28 

69.16 



P 

1228 

68.23 

0.81 

4.73 

0.40 

1.51 

26.51 

25.53 


Total 

M 

57.01 

57.84 

1.15 

4.49 

0.45 

1.42 

41.39 

36.25 



F 

93.92 

82.81 

0.32 

5.07 

0.33 

1.65 

5.53 

10.47 



P 

80.74 

77.18 

0.78 

5.22 

0.22 

1.40 

18.26 

16.20 

Nagaland 

Rural 

M 

67.95 

69.16 

1.19 

5.16 

0.22 

1.36 

30.64 

24.32 



F 

96.32 

87.11 

0.28 

5.29 

0.23 

1.46 

3.17 

6.14 



P 

591 

17.82 

1.01 

1.97 

1.75 

2.13 

91.27 

78.08 


Urban 

M 

3.23 

11.16 

0.97 

1.69 

1.54 

1.68 

94.26 

85.47 



F 

25.34 

38.43 

1.34 

2.84 

3.18 

3.56 

70.14 

55.17 


Total [T], Rural [R], and Urban [U], Persons [P], Male [M] and Female [F]. 
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While these statistics may appear out of place, they have been introduced here 
for the sake of the context the socio-economic profiles of the learners and their parents 
which have a direct correlation with the type of occupation. As compared to the rest of 
the country, Nagaland has a much higher work participation rate, largely due to the 
participation of the Naga women in economically productive work [43.20vsl9.67], 
whereas the men have the same figures [52.58 vs 52.62]. The shared aspect is that in 
both cases, the women in Rural areas participate more than in Urban areas. Another 
common feature is that a maximum number of people are engaged in agriculture, and 
while the percentage of cultivators in both cases is more than labourers, in Nagaland 
there are very few people in this second category. Also there are fewer percent house¬ 
hold industrialists. The percentage of others category is again fairly comparable, and 
this is made up mostly from the government departments. 

When we examine the work participation rates of different districts, we shall 
discover that Mon and Tuensang which lag behind in literacy are at the top of the scale 
on this front, whereas Mokokchung - the most literate district is at the bottom, as also 
Kohima. This may be due to the perception that students do not fall into the working 
category but do contribute to the literate lot. However it should also be pointed out that 
the rate of participation has shown a downward trend, whereas literacy has gone up. It is 
also interesting to note that in Nagaland the trend of work participation rate in urban 
areas for females has increased from 10.93% to 21.78%. 

Some crucial information on education : So far we have been involved with the 
context in general sort of terms, but now we have to turn to the particular details of the 
educational domain. Also, considering that Nagaland is located in the North-East of 
India where the states share certain features, some comparison with other states may 
prove helpful to the planner. 

Table No. 8 


Number of Educational Institutions in the Country, Region and State [92-93] 


Area 

Primary 

Middle 

Hr. Sec 

Colleges 

Professional 

Institution 

University 

India 

5,72,541 

1,53,921 

84,086 

5,334 

989 

207 

Nagaland 

1,305 

357 

194 

16 

1 

0 

Arunachal 

1,171 

274 

139 

4 

0 

1 

Assam 

28,876 

5,703 

3,467 

217 

15 

3 

Manipur 

3,180 

681 

496 

31 

4 

1 

Meghalaya 

4,170 

705 

316 

23 

1 

-. 

1 

Mizoram 

1,066 

553 

273 

12 

1 

1 

Tripura 

2,065 

432 

479 

14 

2 

1 
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Table No. 9 

Number of Teachers in Nagaland and India [92-93] 



Primary 

Middle 

Secondary 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

India 

II89004 

492966 

1681970 

736362 

345983 

1082345 

906647 

445651 

1352298 

Nagaland 

4673 

1770 

6443 

2861 

790 

3651 

2582 

1229 

3809 


There are more males than females at all levels of education in both the state and the 
country as a whole. 


Table No. 10 

Enrolment by stages [ST] 92-93 


Stage 


India 

Nagaland 

Arunachal 

W 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Tripura 

Primary 

B 

5031943 

66736 

50544 

320000 

51230 

78613 

59698 

76083 


G 

3332660 

59545 

36181 

260000 

42590 

73320 

' 54212 

55509 


D 

8364603 

126281 

86725 

580000 

93820 

151933 

113910 

131592 

Middle 

B 

1336293 

25983 

11435 

90000 

. 9802 

20792 

19792 

24478 


G 

692903 

24653 

6927 

70000 

7786 

19194 

17836 

12251 


D 

2029196 

50636 

18362 

160000 

17588 

39986 

37628 

36699 

Secondary 

B 

758941 

13042 

8037 

53600 

7248 

14666 

10217 

9414 


G 

337540 

9989 

3464 

39770 

5329 

13071 

10131 

4460 


D 

1096481 

23031 

11501 

98370 

12577 

27737 

20348 

13874 

Higher 

B 

75285 

1859 

1091 

6900 

1574 

2691 

1014 

308 

Education 

G 

28326 

956 

232 

262 

892 

1969 

463 

122 


D 

103611 

2815 

1323 

9524 

2466 

4660 

1437 

430 


B[oys],G[irls], T[otal] 

Considering that the Government has been trying to enroll all children in the age group 
of 6-11 years, it important for us to have a look at the ratios as well. 
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Table No. 11 

Enrolment ratio of students belonging to the ST-92-93 


State 

Classes I-V (6-llyrs) 

Classes VI-VII(1 l-14yrs) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

India 

126.71 

88.64 

108.19 

58.54 

32.04 

45.64 

Nagaland 

106.50 

98.18 

102.41 

69.35 

68.41 

68.89 

Arunachal 

130.87 

92.68 

111.67 

53.51 

33.06 

43.39 

Assam 

149.98 

128.43 

139.49 

73.44 

60.57 

67.19 

Manipur 

149.66 

133.78 

142.01 

53.85 

44.09 

49.04 

Meghalya 

84.16 

78.36 

81.26 

39.33 

35.39 

37.33 

Mizoram 

147.07 

143.72 

144.47 

80.16 

75.08 

77.67 

Tripura 

174.69 

130.26 

152.72 

100.41 

52.78 

77.17 


The enrolment ratio depicts how more males are enrolled in all the seven States as also 
the country. Obviously children below 6 years are also in the list which enhances the 
figures and ratios. Some of these figures don’t tell the actual tale of children who never 
go to the school, although such cases are most rare in Nagaland. At this point the 
drop-out rates become important too, especially because it is often reasoned that the 
Language policy may be responsible. 


Table No. 12 

Drop-out rate in general and for ST in particular [89-90 provisional figures] 




Primary [1-VJ 

Middle ll-Vll] 

Secondary [l-X] 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

India 

O 

46.50 

50.75 

48.05 

61.00 

68.75 

64.09 

71.98 

. 

78.28 

74.46 


ST 

64.51 

70.17 

66.66 

79.39 

84.87 

81.40 

86.73 

90.99 

88.25 

Nagaland 

G 

20.16 

34.42 

27.91 

35.82 

48.12 

52.37 

75.77 

73.97 

75.02 


ST 

34.75 

43.54 

39.00 

70.71 

64.85 

68.15 

75.97 

73.87 

75.00 

Arunachal 

O 

61.61 

60.60 

61.20 

76.49 

76.08 

76.34 

80.49 

81.82 

80.94 


ST 

63.47 

59.43 

61.98 

78.52 

77.90 

78.30 

81.97 

88.10 

84.06 
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Assam 

G 

52.29 

60.05 

55.66 

74.15 

77.75 

75.72 

79.08 

8251 

80.56 


ST 

71.90 

70.71 

71.40 

56.15 

77.21 

68.18 

66.06 

68.17 

66.15 

Manipur 

G 

69.11 

70.67 

69.84 

74.18 

77.64 

75.80 

76.53 

.79.33 

77.83 


ST 

77.54 

78.43 

71.95 

84.76 

85.79 

85.23 

85.44 

87.24 

86.26 

Meghalya 

G 

27.24 

28.12 

27.66 

73.93 

72.08 

73.08 

83.21 

82.18 

82.71 


ST 

40.07 

55.34 

47.24 

72.78 

72.97 

72.87 

91.47 

93.14 

92.28 

Mizoram 

G 

49.33 

48.95 

49.15 

52.61 

52.60 

52.60 

62.34 

60.40 

61.40 


ST 

49.56 

49.20 

49.39 

52.47 

52.63 

52.53 

61.99 

59.78 

60.92 

Tripura 

G 

58.92 

59.78 

59.30 

74.15 

75.93 

74.94 

82.96 

84.45 

83.43 


ST 

71.97 

76.53 

73.91 

85.55 

88.19 

86.64 

90.47 

93.24 

91.56 


From the above figures it is obvious that only Nagaland has lower drop-out rate than the 
rest of the country in general as well as for tribals, but that it has the least drop-out rate 
in the entire North East for both boys and girls at the primary level. While this may help 
us to conclude that there is an overall positive attitude toward education, it may not be 
taken as conclusive evidence for the ratification of language policy as such. What must 
be a cause of concern is the fact that 39% children do drop-out at the primary level, and 
another 30% by the middle school, with only 25% surviving at the secondary level. 
Mizoram for instance starts with a higher drop-out rate but at the higher levels it has a 
lesser drop-out rate than Nagaland. 

Budget allotment for education : One of the most crucial indicators of government 
support to education is the money spent. Of the 32 States and Union Territories listed, 
Nagaland occupies the thirteenth position [just above Lakshadweep and Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli] with a very low budget of 11.7% which is also the lowest among the 
North Eastern States. West Bengal with 28% occupies the top position, followed by 
Kerala with 26.3%. The other adjacent states show the following position: 6. 
Manipur-23.5%; 7. Assam-22.0%; 15. Tripura-20.3%; 22. Meghalaya-17.3%; 
26.Mizoram-14.8%; Arunchal-13.4%. Considering the fact that Nagaland has so many 
languages in which materials are to be prepared, it is no surprise that there is hardly any 
money available for printing and publishing in Naga languages. 

5. Language Policy in Multilingual Settings 

Linguistic Diversity : As expressed earlier. Language Policy is essentially an 
ideological issue. The very first question that needs to be addressed by a policy maker in 
a multilingual setting revolves around the viewpoint adopted on linguistic diversity. 
There are two views that may be seen as poles apart-to-regard it as problem which has 
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to be reduced, if not eliminated altogether; and the other which views it as an asset to be 
sustained, nurtured and enriched. A third viewpoint regards it as neither-viewing it as a 
matter of fact that is both normal and natural. And finally the fourth and last option 
regards it as both-an asset and a problem depending upon the conditions of use. 

It is felt that the main task is to define domain specific roles for the various 
languages so that the languages are co-existent as well as independent, and the inability 
to do so would lead to a problematization of diversity. For exemplifying the last 
viewpoint let us take Nagaland itself; if the issue is for selecting an official language for 
administration most people would prefer to have one common language (although some 
may be willing to debate as to which is the best choice) revealing thereby their intent to 
reduce the multilingualism in that domain. But if one is to decide on the issue of 
language use in the domain of education there is a different kind of consensus-most 
people would want more than one language but they may want them in different 
amounts or stages-however, they may not want that all the available languages be 
taught at school and therefore selection would be regarded as essential. If one were to 
examine the informal situations and try to ascertain the preferences, most people would 
be inclined to suggest that there is no need for even considering this as an issue to be 
discussed by policy makers and would want the speaker-listener to be left free to use 
any language-thereby promoting multilingualism. Thus, monolingualism, bilingualism 
and multilingualism may be the demands of one and the same society in different 
domains of language use. 

The Viewpoint Adopted ; In this study the viewpoint being adopted is related to the 
last option stated above. Linguistic situations are viewed as partly given by nature and 
partly a product of history and culture-as being made by man and as making man, as 
being shaped by the unconscious as well as the conscious. At all points of time 
conscious human endeavours have been on to shape their destiny-the social construction 
of reality allots a fundamental role to human agency. But the emerging forms of reality 
are not the result of that action alone. To concretize our thoughts we can claim that 
while some of the language changes that take place are deliberate, many others are not, 
with some among the latter category coming about despite attempts to eliminate those 
changes. But to the extent these changes can be shaped, is of interest to both the policy 
maker and the planners who are to enact the policy. However, the consequences of those 
decisions can’t be easily predicted. We may state here that in our viewpoint linguistic 
diversity is something that both comes about and is brought and so is the case with 
linguistic homogeneity. 

The conceptual frame-work : basic issues 

What is language policy? : “Language policy is a broad over arching term for 
decisions on rights and access to language and on the roles and functions of particular 
languages and varieties of language in a given polity. Such policies and the decisions 
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that underpin them may be more or less overt or covert [it] is a super-ordinate category, 
within which fall operational concerns such as language planning and, one form of 
normative regulation, language legislation". [Phillipson and Skutnabb-Kangas 1995] 
Language planning : “Language planning may be defined as deliberate, 
institutionally organized attempts at affecting the linguistic or sociolinguistic status or 
development of language”[Moshe Nahir 1985] 

It is classified into three inter-related types: corpus planning [to do with language form 
and structure], status planning [to do with the uses to which the language is put in 
various domains, and the prestige attached to the relevant languages] and acquisition 
planning [the arrangements, generally by a Ministry of Education, for the learning of 
languages] [Skutnabb Kangas 1995] 

Language legislation : “Language legislation is the regulation at state and sub-state 
level which guide, specify and implement language policy”[Phillipson and Skutnabb 
Kangas’95] 

The Themes involved : G. Richard Tucker while giving his concluding thoughts on 
language planning issues for the coming decades [Annual review of Applied Linguistic 
1993-94 special issue on language policy] delineates five themes that seem to emerge 
from the works of those concerned with language policy the world over:- 

1. The role(s) of language policy or planning in foreshadowing or marking major 
political events; 

2. The growing concern with ethnic revitalization; 

3. The correlates and consequences of continuing migration and mobility; 

4. The differential perception of the role of mother tongue in primary education 
and the 

5. Potential contributions of language planning to educational and national 
development. 

He also goes on to elaborate the neglected areas : a) effects of testing and measurement 
on language policy and b) the need to attend more diligently to the concerns of special 
populations. 

In the same volume Robert. B. Kaplan while dealing with Language Policy and 
Planning ; Fundamental Issues , and on reviewing the global scenario, talks of different 
emerging perspectives and emerging circumstances. For instance i) in the U.S an ironic 
movement to formalize the role of English has surfaced; ii) in Canada there is no 
linguistic compromise in the political context of French English bilinguals; iii) in 
Australia a new language policy is being implemented; iv) in New Zealand the National 
language policy is being debated; v) Hong-Kong-where new political shift is 
imminent; vi) Western Europe- where creation wider economic community has shifted 
the focus on diversity; and Mexico where there has been a shift from Castellanizacion to 
a pluricultural approach. 
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In a ‘State of the Art’ article by Sue Wright, Aston University-Language 
Planning and Policy-making in Europe [Language Teaching. Cambridge University 
Press. 19951 while elaborating the themes and defining the issues writes it is the choice 
of the language and language variety to be given which is the stuff of language planning 
• and policy making....(and)... in some societies the choice is implicit and pu 
discussion of the subject mutedlfor example., the U.K.J; in others, the language c 
is exDlicit legislated for and much discussed[for example France]. 

re work done by Lo Bianco,' the principal architect of Australia's language 
policy' finds a special place in the writings of Skutnabb Kangas and Philhpson [95] as 
one who stresses the mix of social, political and social psychological elements an 
process beginning with a language-related group consciousness, and the demonstrable 
crystallization of language problems' Prior to the formation of the po icy a chmate had 
already been created for the recognition of rights and equality of differen 
linguistic/cultural groups which led to the validity of multicultural.sm as a social 
construct, -rhe policy work involved a complex process of forming alliances across 
groups and creating shared interests, ultimately generating a new political “ 

rhetoric of national interest and good citizenship which could assure the established 

order while articulating a case for change, . t . 

Lo Bianco[1990] while sharing Australia's experience in making language 
policy' states that ‘a policy must blend together what is 1) intellectually defensible, 2 
realistically feasible, 3) equitable to all groups, and 4) in the national interest in that 
meets the linguistic needs and opportunities of the mainstream actions of Ae soctety; 
•Accordingly the social goals of the Australian language policy relate to the font E . 
equality, economics, enrichment and external. Equality refers to the correlation between 
language on the one hand and social and economic equality on the other. Landing 
policy must serve to correct any systematic injustice, to manage the linguistic ecology. 
The economic goal has to do with multilingualism as a productive asset. T 
enrichment goal tows on arguments for the cognitive, educational and cultural benefits 
deriving from multilingualism. The external goals bring in the geopoliticalsituationi of 
the country, developing co-operation, the transfer of technology and supporting bi- and 
multilateral relations with other countries. The relationship of the nahona interestto 
international interests is opaque, which the formulation of goals in vague political terms 
serves to aggravate' (see Kangas and Phillipson '95a for discussion], 

A most important dimension has been introduced by linking language policy to 
the issue of linguistic human rights. ‘The struggle for linguistic rights represents an 
attempt to harness fundamental principles and practices from the field of human rights 
to the task of rectifying some linguistic wrongs and granting to lest 
some of the support that is the rule for dominant languages. [Skutnabb Kangas & 
Phillipson’ 1994 & 95c]. It is argued that ‘linguistic human rights are one type of 
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human right’ and depriving people of their human rights leads to conflict’. This concern 
for the preservation of linguistic diversity and promotion of multilingualism stems from 
a belief that in many countries the policies are directed towards reduction of diversity- 
either overtly or covertly. 

The two concepts that are used to characterize the reductionist attitude and the 
consequences thereof are best captured by the terms Linguicide and linguicism. 
Linguicide is the extermination of languages’, an analogous concept to, genocide. 
Language death in contrast refers to the withering away of languages-analogous to 
natural death. Linguicism, has been defined as ’’ideologies, structures and practices 
which are used to legitimate, effectuate and reproduce an unequal division of power and 
resources [both material and immaterial] between groups which are defined on the basis 
of language’ [Kangas and Phillipson’95 and Kangas’ 88] A special sub-type of 
linguicisdm is linguistic imperialism which presupposes that there is an unequal, 
assymetrical relationship between the parties, that one language thrives at the expense 
of the other [Phillipson’92 & ‘94] 

The different themes suggest that there are several ethical issues involved in 
language policy. Juan Cobarrubias [1983] had elaborated on this aspect in contexts 
where there is a clear cut divison between major and minor groups. The policies could 
either’ attempt killing a language’ or ‘letting a language die’. When indifference is the 
attitude we could have ‘unsupported coexistence’ and tokenism if partial support of 
specific language functions’ is offered. It is only when the minor languages are ‘adopted 
as official languages’ that the cleavage between the major and minor is set aside and a 
more egalitarian order brought about 

The Two Paradigms : Capturing the variety of themes and contrasting the points of 
view, Yukio Tsuda, a Japanese communication scholar, posits two global contemporary 
language policy paradigms as options: 'Diffusion of English paradigm’ and 'Ecology of 
Language paradigm’ [Kangas & Phillipson’96 quote Tsuda’94]. 

The characteristic features of the first paradigm are: capitalism, science and 
technology, modernization, monolingualism, ideological globalization and inter¬ 
nationalization, Americanization and homogenization of world culture, linguistic, 
cultural and media imperialism. 

The characteristic features of the second paradigm are: a human rights 
perspective, equality in communication, multilingualism, maintenance of languages and 
cultures, protection of national sovereignities, promotion of foreign language education. 

As Kangas and Phillipson [1996] explain ‘The characteristics listed are not 
binary oppositions, the presence of one of which excludes a corresponding feature in the 
other, but rather a bundle of features and tendencies that are manifest in the structures 
and processes supporting either the diffusion and domination of English or the ecology 
of language. ‘Concerned with the spread of English at the expense of the indigenous 
languages they pose several question as to ‘how and why English is expanding world 
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wide, whose interests this process has served, and what ideologies and structures 
currently favour the increased expansion of English, and what the implications are for 
other languages. In the same breath they advocate” increased sensitivity to diverse 
language policy measures particularly in formal schooling. We need to know whose 
agenda we are following, both as intellectuals [as said in his 1994 work on the 
Representation of the intellectual’ says] and as teachers responsible for the educational 
development of fellow humans’. 

While one can give credit to Tsuda for bringing a human rights perspective and 
an equity perspective into the paradigm, the key issues involved in the notion of 
language ecology were developed much earlier. Haugen’s collection of essays [Anwar,. 
S. Dil edited 1972 Stanford publication] uses it as a part of the title. Language ecology 
defined as the study of interactions between any given language and its environment’ 
need not remain a merely descriptive discipline but has to be combined with the efforts 
of the other social scientists so that cultivation and preservation of linguistic diversity 
becomes a movement. Language policy in education is a most critical component in 
maintaining or changing the language ecology. 

The Indian Context : It would be important to state at the very outset that India 
offers a multiplicity of contexts and to talk of THE INDIAN CONTEXT as an entity is 
to assume that some well defined features of it have been diagnosed- a positive risk The 
other term that is often used freely is INDIAN ETHOS which is supposed to transcend 
the heterogeneity of situations and settings and define the world view of all Indians! The 
tendency itself has been bom to counter and contrast the Indian view with the view 
points of the more developed West where monolingualism is considered a more normal 
feature and where plurality of languages and cultures, associated largely with minority 
and marginal groups, cannot be easily seen as being an organic part of the oneness of a 
nation. For many an Indian who uses several different languages in his daily routine 
such a world view is peculiar, but not altogether surprising or unusual, for there could 
exist situations within our country which could display tendencies that are dominant in 
the developed world [if at all such a concept has any validity], and also there could be 
situations where the world-view is quite the opposite. In other words, within India, there 
is not only linguistic diversity but also diversity of Types of situations. 

The 1961 census reported as many as 1652 mother tongues classified into two 
hundred and odd languages belonging to four distinct families [Andamanese may well 
constitute a separate fifth family] with the first two comprising almost the entire 
population: Indo-European [mostly the Aryan branch]-over 72%, Dravidian nearly 
25%, Austric-less than 2% and Sino-Tibetan-less than 1%. While the Indo-Aryan 
family is spread over the North, West, East and Central regions, Dravidian family 
monopolises the South of India, although some languages of this family are found even 
in the Central parts. The Austric family is mostly confined to the East and a part of the 
North-East [Khasi iin Meghalya], whereas the Sino-Tibetan family is mainly in the 
North East and the Ladakh portion of Jammu & Kashmir. 
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The Constitution recognizes only eighteen languages as major scheduled 
languages [listed in the eighth schedulel whose speakers comprise 96% of the total 
population. Only one language belonging to the Sino-Tibetan family-Meitei/Manipuri 
finds a place in that exalted list and there is none from the Austric family. This division 
of languages has become the object of considerable debate and even political 
movement, [see the book Language and the State: Perspectives on the eighth schedule 
edited by R.S. Gupta, Anvita Abbi and Kailash Aggarwal, 1995. Creative books, New 
Delhi]. 

The Indian Constitution devotes four chapters under part XVII-articles 343 to 
351-to spell out the official language policy of the Union as well as the States and also 
the language of the judiciary. The original list in the eighth schedule contained 14 
languages: Assamese, Bangla, Gujrati, Hindi, Kashmiri, Kannada, Marathi, Malayalam, 
Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Telgu, Urdu and Sanskrit. Sindhi was added to the list in 1967 
and 25 years later in 1992 three more languages-Konkani, Manipuri and 
Gorkhali\Nepali found their way into it. While Hindi in the Devnagari script was given 
the status of the National Official Language and was to be also the language of the 
Centre-State exchanges, except Kashmiri, Sindhi and Sanskrit all the other languages 
were to be the official languages of the States which any way were formed on linguistic 
basis to a large extent. Urdu took the role of the official language in Jammu & Kashmir 
and Sindhi was Stateless. Sanskrit found a place purely for historical and cultural 
reasons since it had played a phenomenol role in developing almost all the literary 
languages included in the list and was expected to continue that role. English which is 
not a part of this scheduled list has been given the status of an associate official 
language and destined to continue indefinitely or till such time that all the non-Hindi 
speaking states too agree for Hindi to take over the role exclusively. 

If one were to go by the census figures alone one would conclude that these 
major languages together cater to well over 90% of the population with Hindi being the 
language of nearly 40%. But as scholars have pointed out this may be termed as 
contrived homogeneity [Khubchandani 1988, and 92]. The actual picture is far more 
complicated- for instance, Hindi, purely for political reasons was used as a cover term 
for hundreds of speech varieties, including many which were labeled separately in 1961 
being included under it in later censuses. Like wise, many other languages too showed 
periodic and somewhat erratic returns of figures indicative of the political scenario 
rather than the actual linguistic picture. The categorization scheme imposed by the 
census reflected a concern for the reduction of linguistic diversity rather than its 
acceptance a fear bom out of politicization of differences which has often reverse 
results. 

When the figures for bilingualism are brought out, one notices that in 1961, 
while 46% of the districts were heterogeneous, with minority groups comprising more 
than 20% of the population, in 1981, as a result of this contrived homogeneity, the 
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bilingual districts were 37% [the number of districts had also grown from 330 to 412}. 
However, this persistence of bilingualism not only tells us about migrations of groups 
but reflects that although there may be pressures for change, by and large, linguistic 
minorities are free to maintain their languages which ‘exemplifies the unique tolerance, 
and even respect for linguistic and cultural variation in India’s history’. 
[Khubchandanil992]. While bilingualism in the regional/state language is higher in the 
areas where they are dominant, in the overall figures Hindi and English are the most 
reported other languages which reveals they are also the most supported languages-an 
obligatory component of three-language-formula in school education. 

It is important to state that the census figures can’t be seen as presenting an 
accurate account of, or the ground realities of, bilingualism or multilingualism. What it 
does tell us is that all people don’t have to become bilinguals nor can they all become so 
if the conditions of contact remain unchanged. Generally the onus is on the smaller and 
minority groups to acquire the language of the majority and this seldom evokes negative 
reactions for the advantages are fairly obvious. But there are cases where politicization 
of linguistic issues makes people forget these and fight against linguistic imperialism of 
the majority. The census figures are a mixed bag-they partially reveal the languages 
people know, the languages they use, the feelings that they nurse toward languages in 
the process of identifying and the ideological stance that is their locus standi in the 
political arena. 

An important feature that emerges from various accounts of diverse settings 
within the country is that many languages are a part of every day life of many an Indian, 
who possesses a flexible and complex verbal repertoire comprising several 
languages-each including several varieties, and who has successfully demarcated to 
some extent different communicative roles for different codes minimizing competition 
between them and maximizing communication through them. To be communicatively 
competent [to use Dell Hymes term] one needs to know which code must be used with 
whom and for what purposes, rather than know only the production of grammatically 
correct context-free sentences. Some encounters may even require the ability to switch 
from one code to the other or mix them to create bilingual bridges, whereas some 
situations may demand the strictest marking of pure code boundaries. The speakers have 
to both recognize and transcend group boundaries as well as linguistic boundaries by 
internalizing rules of speaking and communicating, on the one hand, and being sensitive 
to the occasion and the domain of interaction on the other hand. That many of the 
speakers succeed in doing so to a large extent only shows that the entire process is 
structured which enables the acquisition of codes and their usage. However, all the 
people don’t have equal access to all the codes nor is this considered desirable, but there 
are times when access has to be created for some groups(s) for some code(s) through 
sociolinguistic engineering [as education process may be called]. 
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The diversity, although much more pronounced in the realm of the spoken 
languages, is not confined to it, but also becomes visible in the domain of the written. 
‘There are ten major writing systems and a host of minor ones in the country. Besides 
Roman and Arabic the rest of the major writing systems have emanated from a single 
source, Brahami. Of the minor ones, some are revealed whiie some are constructed. 
Thirty four languages are literary languages; eighty seven languages are used for 
publication while Seventy one languages are used for transmission. Fifty-eight 
languages are used in school curriculum. Forty seven are media of instruction “ 
[Pattanayak-1992]. Writing also brings with it written styles/varieties of language(s) 
which are quite different from the spoken resulting in Diglossia [Fergusson’s classic 
paper in the Word 1959] which brings in a new dimension of different norms and makes 
for a more complicated picture that fits the sociolinguistic reality better. 

Annamalai in his article on Language and the Indian Constitution [Gupta et al 
1992], summing up the official picture tells us “the Constitution defines the political, 
social and economic fabric of country reflecting the aspirations of the people. Though it 
is basically a blueprint for change, it also has some features of community.... the feature 
of continuity is the plurality of Indian society”. Thus “under the Fundamental Rights, 
Article 29 provides the right for any section of the citizens to conserve its language, 
script or culture. Article 30 provides the right for the linguistic minorities, as it does for 
the religious minorities to establish and administer educational institutions”. But as he 
rightly points out “the Constitution talks about the conservation [i.e.preservation] of 
language and not the promotion or development of language” and a major lacuna in the 
Constitution is “while it specifically prescribes the language for administration, 
legislature and judiciary and a timetable for change from the use of English from the 
time of commencement of the Constitution, there is no specific mention of the language 
of_education”. However, the Constitution “does not make any language have a higher 
status and greater power, no language has symbolic superiority to symbolize the Indian 
nation”. 

Language policy in education : Agnihotri & Khanna [1992] in a comprehensive 
article on Ianguage-in-education policy in India commence their views by agreeing with 
Fasold [1984] that the three major considerations in formulating a language policy for 
education are “the overall educational and national goals, languages known to the 
learners and the availability of materials and teachers”, and add another important 
dimension by stating that “such a policy should also be consistent, with the 
sociolinguistic reality of the country”. Turning to the sociolinguist reality they remind 
us of the scholars [they mention Pandit 1969 & 1972; Uberoi & Uberoi 1976; 
Southworth 1979; Khubchandanil983; Pattanayak 1981; Srivastava 1979] who have 
captured both its positive aspects as well as its shortcomings. There seems to be a 
consensus that the strength of Indian multilingualism and its pluricultural fabric is 
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proven by the fact that individuals are not uncomfortable in maintaining multiple 
identities. Different languages are acquired/leamt in non-authoritarian contexts, and the 
variations act as facilitators/bridges. Languages are kept distinct as they perform 
different functions in different domains or else they converge towards one lingua franca. 
Yet the language policy in education has consistently weakened the multilingual fabric 
of our country neutralizing advantages of grass-root multilingualism [see Pattanayak 
quoted in Agnihotri & Khanna op cit] 

The three-language-formula : Perhaps the most discussed issue in language-in¬ 
education policy has been the three-language-formula which recognizes the regional, 
national and trans-national communicative needs of the language learners and the need 
to develop competence in languages that will cater to these needs. Guided by the 
philosophy of creating unity in diversity, it is felt that the official national 
language-Hindi-and the associate official language-English-must be obligatory at the 
school level, besides the state language. This leads partly to a hierarchy of languages 
even though the Constitution may advocate their equality, and it also leads to a disparity 
between states that have their own regional languages and those that have one of the 
official languages [Hindi or English} as their state languages. Besides minority speakers 
who speak a different language [maybe indegenous/tribal] have to either forego their 
own language or accept a four language formula with their own language as optional 
and the other three as obligatory. 

Dua [1985] states ‘the goals of language education policy emphasize the use of 
indigenous languages in the multilingual developing countries from the point of view of 
national integration, language planning, economic development and educational 
enrichment. The formulation of an acceptable and feasible language education policy 
keeping these goals of language education policy presents a dilemma to politicians and 
planners due to conflicting interests and different research findings that bear on the 
question of choosing an alternative”. 

The three-language-formula stipulates that in the Hindi speaking states, apart 
from Hindi and English, there should be a modem Indian Language, and in the non- 
Hindi speaking states, apart from Hindi and English, regional language should be taught 
at the secondary level. 

The main features of the formula are: i) one language is to be taught at lower 
primary [I-IV]; ii) two languages at higher primary level [V-VIII]: iii) three languages 
at lower secondary [IX-X]; iv) and two languages at higher secondary level [XI-XII]. 
Since more often than not English becomes the sole language in higher education, we 
may conclude that the formula is a sequential chain-1-2-3-2-1, where one begins with 
the most familiar one language toften regional language], gradually is made a bilingual 
first and then a multilingual, but later the languages are pruned till at the highest level 
only the least familiar language becomes dominant. 
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To the credit of the planners one cannot accuse them of lack of consultation to 
evolve a consensus, allowing for modifications enroute. In the first place it was the 
Central Advisory board of Education-a fairly broad based body-which proposed the 
three-language formula way back in 1957 and which was adopted at the conference of 
the State Chief Ministers in 1961. Finally it was the Kothari Education Commission 
[1964-66]-undoubtedly the most compre’nensive-which discussed the modified 
formulation and the philosophy. It was felt that the document was a compromise that 
had given greater weight to political and social factors than pedagogical or educational. 
However, as subsequent implementers of the policy have discovered the consensus that 
binds them is rather fragile and prone to change because of political pressures. 

In their critique of the formula Agnihotri & Khanna [1992] have strongly opined 
‘though a fairly wide acceptance has been claimed for the modified three-language- 
formula, it has in practice been mocked at in all parts of the country” Explaining the 
reasons [besides giving the examples of mockery from Tamil Nadu & Mizoram, which 
have two-language formula rejecting Hindi; West-Bengal and Orissa preferring Sanskrit 
teaching to Hindi; optionality of national language etc.,] they remark ‘Indian Ianguage- 
in-education policy seems to be guided by two basic assumptions, namely, every 
student across the country must learn the same number of languages and learning of 
what the government perceives as the majority languages should be compulsory for all. 
Both these militate strongly against the Indian Sociolinguistic reality and all canons of 
language learning’. Considering the diversity that is sought to be included under the 
unifying formula, the quantum of protest it has evoked cannot take away the extent to 
which it has been accepted, but the alternative forms evolved reveal the need for 
flexibility in policy matters related to education. 

It is imperative for those concerned with language policy makers to ascertain the 
opinion of the people over critical matters and the people themselves must become more 
aware of the consequences of their choices should the policy makers take them into 
account. In this study an attempt will be made to know what are the perceptions of the 
people and to what extent can one use these as data to formulate the policy without 
sacrificing the nationalistic outlook. 

6. Sociolinguistic inputs for policy makers: an analysis of peoples’ 
choice [s] in nagaland. 

This is a descriptive chapter in which we shall examine data on language 
background of educated Nagas, their language use patterns, their attitudes towards 
various languages, the perceptions that they nurse toward the utility of different 
languages, the languages they would like to include/exclude in their school curriculum 
and other opinions that may impinge upon their language behaviour-especially in the 
domain of education. 
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Data based on questionnaires served on different occasions will be used to 
discuss the issues. The first questionnaire was used as a part of the pilot study -Issues in 
language and education: a sociolinguistic study. The second set of data are based on a 
more detailed study which followed the first and in which the questionnaire Was 
partially modified after the pilot study [the most important change being that the 
three-point-scale used earlier was changed to a five-point-scale]. The last 
questionnaire was served to ascertain the views of the parents of primary school 
children and the views of the students of X-XII classes. While no claim is made about 
the representativeness of the data for understanding the Naga worldview, it is felt that 
the data does reveal the kinds of responses planners have to cope with. Henceforth we 
shall refer to those data/studies as SI; S2 & S3. 

A majority of the people included under the first two studies [1992- 
93]-Sl&S2-are teachers who are teaching in different parts of Nagaland. In the pilot 
study both Naga and non-Naga teachers were included, but later, only the Naga teachers 
were preferred. Students who were interested also took part in spelling out their views, 
especially because they sensed the sensitivity of the issues involved and the impact such 
a study may have in defining the Naga position on political matters as well. The 
questionnaire generated a fair degree of heat, but subsequently there was only some 
light left and one shall take that into account for our purposes. The main reason for the 
heat was the number of questions included on Nagamese-a language which has forever 
been the subject of intense controversy and a misperception was generated that our 
study was attempting to consolidate its position. It would be somewhat out of place to 
dwell further on the topic, but at places we shall use the reaction to educate ourselves, 
lest our policy be seen as being anti-people. S3 was conducted by the SCERT, 
Nagaland after the present researcher suggested to the members of a committee set up to 
finalise the language policy that it would be better to consult the people by ascertaining 
their views on some simple matters like which languages should be taught at what level 
and so on. The authenticity of the data cannot be doubted since the people were 
extremely cooperative and prompt. It is the interpretation we give to those views that is 
important at this stage. 

The other empirical data that we intend utilizing is the reported performance in 
class X, especially that part which has a more direct bearing in understanding the 
problems(s) and the solution(s). Ideally a lot more data on performance of the children 
would have helped in providing greater substance to the issues, but our hope is that 
other scholars will be tempted to explore further so that a policy continues to evolve 
rather than be pinned down by the policy. Often, at the first sign of trouble, we rush to 
make amendments in the policy where non-implementation of the existing policy may 
well be the reason. On other occasions we may continue to treat the policy as too sacred 
to be changed and may continue to waste a great deal of resources to appease the policy 
makers. Actually all good policies must have their short term as well as long term goals 
and to harmonize the two without sacrificing the interest on both fronts is the key-but at 
times the sacrifice may become obligatory. Thus a policy may be sound but it may not 
guarantee immediate success! 
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7. The Data and its Interpretation 

Language Background of the Informants : In both SI & S2, an attempt was 
made to cover most of the tribes, but despite this one finds there are more members 
belonging to the Ao, Angami, Serna, & Lotha [i.e. the major literate tribes]. However 
there are some members from all the other tribes as any random sample in Kohima 
would reveal the multiplicity of languages and much of our study was conducted there. 
Since we are not using tribe as a variable but are looking at the entire Naga group, we 
may set aside the internal differences and diagnose the general trends. It is only when 
we discover some obvious cleavage in the data on tribal lines that we may at times make 
some side comments to be verified by those who may choose to verify further. 

The first thing that we may table is which languages are known to what extent by 
the educated Nagas. 

In our questionnaire we have sought information about Mother-tongue, English, 
Nagamese, Hindi, Other Naga languages. The subjects were to rank their knowledge as 
good/average/poor and all the four skills: understanding, speaking, reading and writing 
were taken into account. 

Mother tongue : In SI we had 56 informants, 38 Nagas and 18 non-Nagas. [see 
adjacent graph 1]. The scores [good=3, average=2, poor=l] were added and percentages 
computed. The results obtained showed that mother tongue is the best known language 
on all four skills with nearly 99% score in understanding and speaking and over 90% in 
reading and writing with a cumulative score of over 95%. 

In S2 we had 176 informants almost all Nagas [except 5] and nearly results on 
the mother tongue front but the scores were marginally lower [ranging from 97% in 
understanding to 96% in speaking to around 90% in reading and 80% in writing]. We 
may safely conclude that the Nagas have so far maintained their languages pretty well 
and feel most competent in their own languages. 

English : In SI the informants revealed their knowledge of English was fair-the scores 
being over 80% in understanding around 75% in speaking, 85% in reading and around 
75% in writing. As compared to the mother tongue we see the overall scores are 
definitely lesser for English, but unlike mother tongue the scores of reading are higher 
than the first two skills since English is first introduced as a written school language. 

In S2 the scores show a fairly similar pattern with the so called passive skills of 
understanding and reading getting a higher score of over 85% and the two active skills 
receiving around 80% 

Nagamese : In SI the scores for understanding are around 68% for speaking around 
63% for reading around 20% and for writing too. This is essentially because Nagamese 
is only a spoken language which is not taught at school. The scores don’t reveal a 
important factor that almost all informants claim to know this language but they claim 
their competence is lower, perhaps on account of the societal attitudes which are fairly 
well advertised. 
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Hindi : In SI the score for understanding is around 33%, speaking-28%, both reading 
and writing just below 20%. In S2 the score for understanding is a little over 45%, 
speaking below 40% reading and writing a little over 25%. Considering that it is a 
compulsory school language at high school level, the scores may seem fairly low but 
truthful. 

Other Naga languages : In SI understanding received a score of 27% and so also 
speaking; reading and writing being lesser at 21%. The scores are less than Hindi in 
oralcy but higher than it in literacy [shared script and partial bilingualism being the 
reasons] 

The difference between the census reports and our empirical study is only on one 
front—that Nagamese is lesser than English as the other language known [remember the 
difficulties of the census that they could table only one other language whereas we have 
collected information on four.] This also reflects the nature of our sample-the more 
educated English knowing literate have been selected rather than the less literate or the 
illiterate. Besides most of them are urbanites. It is our contention that our group 
symbolizes those who are opinion makers and their responses are essential in the debate. 
As this study will reveal the attitudes towards the two languages are in marked 
contrast-decidedly positive for the promotion of English and either negative or 
ambivalent towards Nagamese with no one really committed for its promotion. 

The next question that we need to understand is how have the people acquired 
these languages-in which contexts and under what conditions of language use. 

We elicited the responses of the population regarding which language is used 
under what conditions. Since every occasion of language use is also an occasion for 
language learning, we may interpret the data to understand the demarcation of 
communicative roles as well. 

The following situations have been covered by us: 

A Intra-Tribe INGROUP Communication [when two Nagas belonging to the 
same tribe meet-when both are educated; when one is educated but the other 
is not; when both are uneducated] 

B Inter-Tribe INGROUP Communication [when two Nagas belonging to 
different tribes meet-informal and formal encounters] 

C INTER-GROUP/OUT-GROUP Communication [when a Naga meets a 
non-Naga-both are educated; both uneducated; one is educated but the other 
is not] 

One could have simplified the situation by making only a two-fold distinction: 
Intralingual [those speaking the same language] and Inter-lingual [those speaking 
different languages-see the study by Sreedhar on Naga Pidgin and interlingual 
communication patterns in Nagaland, CIIL, Mysore], but considering the strong sense 
of the ethnic Naga identity, it was decided to keep these situations apart. Infact our 
study could also explore if there is a marked variation in the language choice under both 
conditions. 
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From the above data the conditions for the occurrence of codes emerge and there 
is a consistency in both the studies, the main Findings may be generalized as: 

a) In Ingroup inter-tribe communication mother tongue is the most preferred 
code even by the educated. This speaks of a strong sense of tribal/linguistic 
identity and its maintenance. 

b) In Ingroup inter-tribe communication English and Nagamese are most used. 
In formal domains English is most used by the educated, but Nagamese could 
also occur [Nagamese is used even in the Assembly]. In informal domains 
both the languages occur, but English may be preferred by the educated and 
Nagamese by the less educated. If both are uneducated Nagamese is the only 
choice [there is no choice]. However this reveals the bilingualism in 
Nagamese is higher than English because both the educated and the 
uneducated know it. 

c) In Outgroup communication the usage of both English and Nagamese is 
reduced, but Hindi becomes perceptible signalling the difference between 
Ingroup and Outgroup. However English is preferred by the educated and 
Nagamese is used by the less educated even here. Hindi may be known even 
by the uneducated to an extent, showing thereby that it may be acquired even 
in informal contexts. The usage of Hindi is often in mixed code situations 
with Nagamese as the associate language. 

We may thus conclude there is some form of demarcation of communicative roles of 
codes. Acquisition of English is feasible either through school or else through 
interaction with the educated. Nagamese can be acquired outside the school in mixed 
group settings-as Urban areas like Dimapur or Kohima are, as also some parts of 
Tuensang [the most multilingual district]. 

One of the questions that a policy maker may want to know is if the people want to 
perpetuate the patterns of communication that have come to obtain or do they want to 
change them. Accordingly we have obtained the opinions on Who should leam/speak 
which language is general [rather than the specific context of education to which we 
shall turn our attention later.] 

At this point the two studies cannot be compared because in S1 we had used a 3-point 
scale: strongly agree/agree/disagree , whereas in S2 we have used a 5-point scale by 
adding strongly disagree and no opinion to the scale. We will use the findings of S2 for 
our purpose of understanding the setting. 
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Statement [S] 



ESS 



H 

m 

Value laden 

Percentage see 

)res 


1. Nagas should speak their own 
language with own tribe 


29% 




2.Nagas should speak Nagamese 
with other Naga tribes 

11% 

33% 

14% 

25% 


3. Nagas should speak Nagamese 
with non-nagas 



17% 

24% 


4. Nagas should speak in English 
with each other 



18% 



5. Nagas should learn other Naga 
languages 

24% 

63% 

8% ' 

5% 


6. Nagas should learn English 

■301 


1% 

2% 


7. Nagas should learn Nagamese 



9% 



8. Non-Nagas should learn Naga 
languages 



24% 

16% 


9. non-Nagas should learn 

Nagamese 

10% 

45% 

20% 

14% 



As is quite evident there is an overwhelming agreement that Nagas should speak 
t wit own languages in their intra-tribe communication [as they actually do as per earlier 
table] and that Nagas should learn English. Over the issue of speaking Nagamese the 
society is divided-whether the other is a Naga or a non-Naga[statements 2 & 3] with 
one group advocating its use and another opposing it. This leads to what some people 
call ambivalent attitudes and any attempt to promote the language is bound to invite a 
stir. When the Nagas are asked if Nagas should learn this language 60% agree but 31% 
disagree. The number of people who strongly disagree is always more than those who 
strongly agree. Regarding learning of other Naga languages there is a fair deal of 
support, even if non-Nagas have to learn it. This may be an important information for 
those interested in promoting bilingualism in Naga languages. 

So far our information has revealed the Nagas have a fairly complex multilingual 
verbal repetrotre, but in actual functioning the usage of languages is compartmentalized 
with different languages demanding different languages. Also there is a difference in 
attitude towards Nagamese but toward mothertongue and English the general attitude on 
display so far is healthy. We know these attitudes are governed by both emotional 
factors as well as instrumental/practical factors. Accordingly we need to know which 
languages are considered useful to what extent and for what purposes. 
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PURPOSE 


Mother tongue 

English 

Nagamese 

Hindi 

Education 

1 

54% 

93% 

4% 

25% 


2 

27% 

3% 

29% 

40% 


3 

2% 

- 

43% 

14% 


0 

18% 

4% 

24% 

21% 

Status & Prestige 

1 

60% 

86% 

9% 

21% 


2 

19% 

4% 

29% 

39% 


3 

2% 

- 

38% 

12% 


0 

19% 

10% 

24% 

28% 

Business 

1 

31% 

71% 

53% 

49% 


2 

32% 

15% 

23% 

28% 


3 

14% 

1% 

8% 

3% 


0 

23% 

13% 

16% 

20% 

Mobility 

1 

11% 

. 78% 

34% 

68% 


2 

38% 

10% 

32% 

18% 


3 

25% 

- 

14% 

3% 

, 

0 

26% 

12% 

20% 

11% 

National 

1 

23% 

81% 

10% 

70% 

Integration 

2 

29% 

8% 

28% 

9% 


3 

21% 

1% 

36% 

5% 


0 

27% 

10% 

26% 

16% 

Entertainment 

l 

50% 

79% 

38% 

35% 


2 

23% 

9% 

26% 

33% 


3 

5% 

1% 

16% 

8% 


0 

19% 

11% 

20% 

24% 

Leader ship 

1 

56% 

91% 

20% 

44% 


2 

20% 

2% 

29% 

25% 


3 

5% 

- 

, 17% 

9% 


0 

19% 

7% 

24% 

22% 


SCALE’. Very useful=l; not so useful=2; useless=3; no rcsponse=0. [data based on S2] 
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From the above data it is obvious that English is considered the most useful 
language for all purposes. Mother tongue occupies the second position for education, 
status & prestige, entertainment and leadership, but for business and mobility it is 
considered rather useless and occupies the last rank. Hindi is considered the second 
most useful language for business and mobility as well as national integration. 
Nagamese is considered the most useless on almost all fronts, but for business and 
mobility it is considered more useful than mother tongue and nearly as useful as Hindi. 
Quite a few people have given no response (10-25%) against some of the languages, 
although English records the least number with most people recording their opinion. 

So far we have come to see the positive attitudes toward English with clarity, 
whereas towards Mother tongue the attitudes were positive for Ingroup purposes but 
ambivalence is on display elsewhere, and towards Nagamese there was ambivalence in 
general with a part of the population fairly negative in its attitudes. Infact this 
ambivalence seems to be visible even towards Hindi to an extent but its utility is also 
perceptible. Before turning towards the domain of education it will be better if we 
analyse some more data on the issue of attitude [s]. 

The following statements are used to elicit the attitudes towards Mother tongue, 
Nagamese and English-the main three components of a Naga’s verbal repertoire. 


Statements on NAGA 

LANGUAGES 

AGREEMENT/DISAGREEMENT [% ] 


Strongly 

agree 

agree 

no 

opinion 

disagree 

strongly 

disagree 

no 

response 

1. Naga languages are 
complete and grammatical. 

6 

30 

14 

43 

4 

3 

2. Naga languages have a 
rich literature[oral/written] 

12 

38 

10 

35 

2 

3 

3. Naga languages promote 
cultural identity. 

25 

64 

5 

3 

0 

3 

4. Naga languages are under 
developed and need to be 
developed 







5. Naga languages are fit for 
home but not for school. 








■ 

■ 






■i: 
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ENGLISH 

1. English is complete and 
grammatical. 

52 

37 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2. English has a rich 
literature. 

58 

37 

2 

U 

1 

- 

3. English promotes 
cultural identity. 

17 

38 

21 

24 

1 

- 

4. English is fit for school 
but not for home. 

6 

35 

6 

43 

9 

1 

5. English promotes unity 
among different groups. 

23 

54 

H 

13 

1 

2 


NAGAMESE 







1. Nagamese is complete and 
grammatical. 

1 

2 

5 

48 

42 

2 

2. Nagamese has a rich 
literature [oral/written]. 

- 

2 

n 

47 

45 

2 

3. Nagamese promotes 
cultural identity 

1 

12 

10 

40 

36 

■ 

4. Nagamese promotes unity 
among different groups. 

3 

45 

9 

26 , : 

16 

1 

5. Nagamese is under developed 
and needs to be developed. 

9 

38 

15 

17 

20 

* "1 

6. Nagamese is fit for the market 
but not for school. 

22 

60 

3 

- 8 

6 

1‘ 


While nearly 90% of the Nagas feel that their languages promote their cultural 
identity, only 50% feel that their languages have a rich literature although oral literature 
is included-' perhaps the paucity of written materials is the cause of their response. 
Less than 50% feel their languages are complete and grammatical [which is most of all 
an attitudinal statement] 

In keeping with the positive attitude associated with English it is viewed as 
complete and grammatical by most of the people and it is also regarded as rich in 
literature [which is a factual statement too]. As a language that promotes cultural 
identity, while more than half the population is positive, it is to be noticed that the 
scores are lower than the Naga languages with nearly 21% expressing no opinion and 
24% disagreeing. As a language that promotes unity among different groups nearly 80% 
agree that it does so. 

Nagamese is neither considered to be complete and grammatical, nor a language 
with any literature whatsoever. Most people reject it as a marker of identity. However, 
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nbarly half the people believe that it promotes unity among different groups but no one 
feels so strongly. More than half also feel that it is underdeveloped and needs to be 
developed, but very few seriously advocate it. Over 80% agree that this language is only 
fir for the market but not for school. [One person disagreed with the statement-which 
could have conveyed that he may feel it is fit for the market-but to clarify, he wrote 
“not fit even for the market’!!] 

Language and Identity : One of the most significant issues before a language policy 
maker is the issue of Identity. For our purpose we need to distinguish between political 
identity and cultural identity. A close look at the data so far will reveal that the Nagas 
do consider that their own languages are a marker of their cultural identity and want 
them to continue to play that role, but for political identity their role is less significant. 
English seems to be the most favoured language for that role and we need to understand 
the reasons behind it too. Just as the reasons for the selection of English are important, 
so also are the reasons for the rejection of Nagamese, both of which can only be 
understood in a political context. 

The first reason for the selection of English is the utility of the language. They 
feel in the present day society English is the most useful, and communicative ability in 
it is a surety for getting a good job, status and prestige. It’s intemational/global status 
enhances its value, so that one who knows this language can benefit from the 
knowledge that becomes accessible and also it is a passport to go abroad-to the West. 
The second reason is that it symbolizes modernity and liberal values which is what a 
suppressed society needs—a marker of the new culture of which they aspire to be a part. 
A third reason is this language also helps them to air their views to the liberal West 
which may come to understand their political problem and eventually offer support as 
well. A fourth reason lies in that it is neutral language which is not the language of any 
one tribe and unlike one of the Naga languages it will not offer any undue advantage to 
a particular linguistic group [it may be an equal handicapl and hence it would counter 
tribalism [inter-tribal rivalry]. A final reason may be seen in the perception that English 
is not an Indian language and hence a suitable symbol for the Naga who want to 
emphasize their own non—Indian status. All these factors in their reasoning interact 
together to justify their choice. However, the reasons against its selection can also be 
cited, but we shall postpone that to a later stage. 

Nagamese on the other hand is viewed as a language with rather limited utility 
which symbolises the uneducated and the backward-a reflection of the fact that the 
Nagas were the dominated rather than the dominant group. It is only a local language 
with no literature or culture and is not a marker of their cultural identity. Although it 
may be neutral and help curb tribalism, it is basically an Indian language, which will 
reinforce the very ties they want to eschew. Its pidginised character has also provoked 
some among the elite Nagas to call it a bastard language . Its rejection is thus a political 
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necessity. We shall postpone discussion of reasons that may be used for its support also 
to a later stage. 

At this point we need to look a little more into some data for so far we have also 
been given a feeling that Nagamese is an issue of conflict, but there are some people 
who are some what supportive of this language despite the attack by many others. 

One of the questions that was asked is [do you agree] Nagamese is the 
language of the Nagas ? This statement it was felt was an indicator of the extent of 
identification. The response patterns were: Strongly agree-4%; agree-22%; no 
opinion-12%; disagree-25%; Strongly disagree-34%; no response-3%. 

Thus a majority of the people have rejected the language as their own. Contrast 
for instance that 34% strongly disagree and only 4% strongly agree. However the 
number who disagree and those who agree is nearly the same, with the former 
marginally higher. 12% have chosen no opinion as their response and 3% haven’t 
responded [data based on S2]. 

On the choice of State language : The choice of the State language is governed by 
three crucial factors-a) that the languages become a marker of the Regional Identity; b) 
that the language allow for maximization of communication within the State; and c) that 
it become a barrier for those who are not the sons of the soil and minimize exploitation 
from without. The first two are overly expressed, where as the third objective is often 
the subject of politicization of identity and used to link economic factors with the 
communication policy and language policy. Let us diagnose the responses of our subject 
to some of these issues. 

Statements] 

A Some Naga language should become the State language 

B English is fit as the State language. 

C Nagamese one day can become the State language 

D Hindi should become the State Language. 


■ 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

No opinion 

No response 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

m 

9% 

19% 

22% 

3% 

34% 

13% 

B. 

37% 

33% 

10% 

2% 

14% 

4% 

C. 

2% 

15% 

18% 

2% 

25% 

38% 

D. 

13% 

2% 

— 

5% 

41% 

38% 


From the above data it is rather clear that a majority of the people are fairly satisfied 
with English as their State language. There are some who feel some Naga language 
should take over as the State language and a few who agree that even Nagamese could 
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become the State Language one day, but very few believe Hindi should perform that 
role. Actually the number who strongly reject the claim of both Hindi and Nagamese is 
the same [38%], with more people rejecting Hindi. Does this mean that Hindi is liked 
less or is it the least pragmatic choice? 

The need for a common language : Often a feeling is generated in the setting that 
the Nagas must have a common language and even the underground makes an effort in 
this direction by popularising commonly constructed words [by borrowing items from 
different tribal/Naga languages and even joining them-political terms being the most 
common]. This reflects that some people are not satisfied with English because it is 
neither a marker of their regional and cultural identity, nor does it maximize 
communication within and minimize exploitation from without. When the subjects were 
asked to respond to the statement: 

Nagas must have one common language even if they have to construct 
one 

The responses were as follows: 


strongly agree 

- 28%; 

agree 

- 53%; 

no opinion 

- 7%; 

disagree 

- 7%; 

strongly disagree 

- 3%; and 

no response 

- 2% 


Obviously most people want a common language and this matter must figure in 
the discussion of the policy maker. Of course the policy maker may derive solace from 
the fact that English is the most accepted solution and that is what they have stuck to. 
But as pointed out earlier, had the Nagas been bilingual in a Naga language [rather than 
Nagamese], they would have preferred it to English for it would have satisfied the three 
criteria of suitability mentioned above. The policy maker may recommend creation of 
facilities for the growth of bilingualism under the circumstances with some 
justification.. 

Now to revert to the postponed discussion, English even though the most 
accepted choice fails as a satisfactory choice for the state language on all three fronts. In 
the first place it is not seen as a marker of the regional/cultural identity of the Nagas. 
Next, it doesn’t maximize communication within for many of the Nagas do not know 
this language. And finally it doesn’t minimize exploitation from without by becoming 
an insulating barrier-on the contrary it allows for the English knowing outsider to come 
and exploit the locals and grab the jobs that demand competence in the language. But no 
one seems to understand this explicitly for had they understood the implications of their 
choice they may have thought about it differently. 
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If we turn to Nagamese, it too fails on these established criteria. It is certainly not 
a language with which the Nagas identify. It may maximize the communication within, 
but it is felt its pidginised status allows for only mundane communication rather than 
the transmission of culture or the knowledge of the developed world. And it doesn’t 
become a barrier too, for even the non—Nagas know the language and they may exploit 
it. 

Among the Naga languages no one can be a serious contender for each is a 
marker of only a particular tribe, rather than of the ethnic group as such. Since 
bilingualism in the Naga languages is rather low, none can maximize the 
communication within. It would have met the third criteria, but without fulfilling the 
second, the third criterion also becomes meaningless. Some people who continue to 
look for an indigenous solution have even advocated either the adoption of a minor 
language [like Chang instead of major ones like Ao, Angami], or the creation of an 
artificial language [on the lines of Esperanto with all the Naga languages acting as the 
source languages]. Nothing of substances has yet been achieved in this direction. 

This makes the Naga demand for a common language a most difficult one. The 
present arrangement is to use different languages for different purposes. English is 
projected as a unanimous choice for extemal/official dealings with the advantages 
revealed and the disadvantages concealed. Nagamese is confined to the oral 
face-to-face dealings for inter-lingual communication. And their own mother tongues 
function in the intimate domain of their core in group [made up of their families, their 
clans, their tribes and so on]. Thus there is no serious communication problem as such 
in the way things are for there is a common code of communication underneath the 
heterogeneous linguistic communication. As far as barriers are necessary to prevent 
exploitation from without, other means can. and have been discovered-the demand for 
sovereignty being an active expression of this aspiratibn, as also their special status 
within the Indian constitution. 

The Domain of Education : In the Draft Curriculum on English [Classes I-VIII] 
prepared by the SCERT-Nagaland, we have a statement on the language policy in the 
Introduction, which reads as follows: 

“In a multi-dialectal State like Nagaland where there are 16 major dialects, it is 
not possible to introduce one dialect as the medium of instruction throughout the State. 
Because of this problem, we have to have an alternative language to be used as the 
medium of instructions in all the schools. Since we have to have a choice there is no 
other alternative but to go for English which has become an international language 
having trade and commerce, politics, cultural, scientific and technological and literal 
values. 

Because of its importance, the Govt, of Nagaland has also made it a compulsory 
subject right from Class I and the medium of instructions from class III.” 

Notice that the Naga languages are referred to as dialects where as English is the 
Language. Notice also that the policy is to have ‘one common medium’ and also the 
reasons accompanying the choice of English, which includes the cultural aspects as 
well. 
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Recognizing the need to integrate language teaching with subject teaching while 
renewing the curriculum for Environmental Studies [in accordance with National 
Council for Education Research and Training document-National curriculum for 
Primary Education-A Framework] and the ‘decision taken by the State Govt, that the 
science components are to be incorporated in English primers and Readers in the 
primary level’ the SCERT-Nagaland prepared two sets of curricula with second set 
“integrating the thematic concepts of Environmental Studies [components of Social 
Studies and Science] with the English primers and Readers...so as to reduce the 
curriculum load of lower age group, when they have not developed fully their language 
skill”. This statement admits that by choosing English in which the skills are not 
developed the load on the children is increased which needs to be reduced. 

Notice that English is first introduced as a subject-compulsory from class I. At 
that point of time it may also be used as an optional medium with Mother tongue being 
the other option. In actual fact the practice in private schools in multilingual Urban 
areas is to use only English and most parents seem to prefer it. The assumption guiding 
their choice is to let the children begin as early as possible in the most useful 
language-which can’t be taught [and perhaps need not be taught] at home. Since 
children are supposed to be blessed with this ability to pick up the languages they are 
exposed to, an early exposure to English is a guarantee to its acquisition. However in 
Rural areas where English is seldom used, Mother tongue medium schools-opened by 
the govemment-exist and children are made bilingual. Sixteen languages [called 
dialects] are used Viz, Angami [called Tenyidic], Ao, Chang, Chokri, Kheimungan, 
Kheza, Konyak.Kuki [the only non Naga tribe whose language is recognised], Liangmai 
Lotha, Phom, Rengma, Sangtam, Serna, Yimchungre & Zeme. Pochury is the 
seventeenth language recognised. Of all the sixteen languages only six are taught 
beyond the primary stage-Angami, Ao, Chokri, Lotha, Konyak and Serna. Two of these 
are taught upto class VI, but the remaining four are taught as Modern Indian Languages 
upto class X [School leaving certificate exam]. Only Angami/Tenyidie is taught upto 
the college level. 

It would be important for us to guage the people’s perceptions on the teaching of 
these languages as well as the medium of instruction at various levels. 

Language as medium : In both SI & S2 the subjects were asked -What should be 
the medium of instruction at various levels. The results are as follows: 


Level 

Mother longue 

English 


Nagamese 

Primary 

Sl-30%; S2-18% 

Sl-ll%;S2-5% 

SI-59%; S2-77% 

Sl-0%; S2-0% 

Middle 

SI-5%; S2-2% 

SI-47%; S2-30% 

Sl-48%; S2-66% 

Sl-0%; S2-0% 

High School 

Sl-0%; S2-l% 

SI-80%; S2-83% 

Sl-18%; S2-15% 

Sl-0%; S2-0% 

College 

Sl-0%; S2-l% 

SI-90%; S2-90% 

SI-10%; S2-8% 

Sl-0%; S2-0% 
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As is quite evident in both the studies, at the Primary level most people prefer 
that both the languages be used as media and no one wants Nagamese to be used. 
Interestingly, very few want only English, but some want only mother tongue be used 
Bilingual education which is being advocated is hardly the practice in a formal sense, 
for no school claims to be using both the languages as media-they are either English or 
Mother tongue medium. 

At the Middle school level, we note a shift in the preferences of the people-quite 
a lot prefer that English become the sole medium of instruction. But the majority still 
prefer both languages. No one votes for Nagamese. Almost no one wants that only 
mother tongue be used as the sole medium. 

At the High School level over 80% want English to become the sole medium, but 
the rest want both Mother tongue and English. At the college level 90% want only 
English. 

We may say that the present policy to give higher importance to English as one 
goes up the different levels is ratified by the people’s perceptions. The question that 
follows is—are the choices of the people shaped hy the policy? However, we have noted 
that there is greater support for the creation of both languages as media and the present 
arrangement doesn’t meet this demand. 

In the third study-S3, several hundred parents were asked their preferences for 
the medium of instruction, and the responses were as follows- 

Number of parents who want only mother tongue=29; those who want only 
English=264; those who want both mother tongue and English=354. 

At post primary [middle/high schoolj-those who want mother tongue=nil; those 
who want English=174; those who want both mother tongue & English=14. 

The main thing about this last study is that it was conducted in Kohima, which is 
the most important city [being the capital]. There may be a fall in the demand for only 
mother tongue schools-but that is a reflection of the sociolinguistic reality and the fact 
that every school has children from different linguistic groups and mother tongue 
medium is not feasible. However the demand for both languages is there and we need to 
find ways to accommodate it. 

When 474 parents were asked-do you think mother tongue should be taught at 
the school to your child? The responses were as follows: 

Yes=287; No=187. That is, more parents wanted mother tongue to be taught. 
However, the students of classes X-XII who were asked the same question were 
divided equally, with exactly half of the 475 students wanting that their mother tongue 
be taught where as the other half not wanting it. Among those who said no-both parents 
as well as the students, several chose to elaborately comment on the issue by saying-it 
is not feasible, for we have too many languages. This means some of them may have 
thought it is desirable but still responded NO. This again is a matter of sociolinguistic 
engineering to be dealt with a proper programme. Among those who wanted that mother 
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tongue be taught there wasn’t any unanimity as to when it should be introduced-some 
wanted it from class A; some from class B; some from class I and so on. This points to 
the need for flexibility in the programme rather than rigidity in the name of uniformity. 
A diverse society cannot be dealt judiciously by imposing uniform solutions. It needs 
diversity of solutions too. 

Language as a subject : Our discussion has gradually moved away from the 
discussion of language as a medium to that of language as a subject. We have discerned 
a fair deal of support for mother tongue as a medium at the primary level either alone or 
in combination with English. As a subject many people are in the favour of teaching it 
at various levels. About Hindi we have not made any statement, and about Nagamcse 
we have been categorically informed by the people that no one would want it as a 
formal medium. Since in both SI & S2 we have collected some information on 
Nagamese, it would be best to record it here to provide some basis for discussion. 

In SI, nearly 15% of the Nagas feel that Nagamese can be introduced as a 
subject. And in S2, 27% of the Nagas express a similar opinion. This can hardly be 
construed as a firm support for the language, but it would tell us that token support does 
exist. It should be pointed out that most among those who suggest so would want it at 
the primary or middle level, but not at the High school. The most important part to 
remember is that Nagamese is a spoken language which is seldom used in writing, and 
given its pidginised nature it will take a fair deal of effort to standardize the same. 
[M.V. Sreedhar attempts this, but the work is hardly known to the Nagas]. It also points 
to an important insight-that those who do want to introduce this language stand a better 
chance if they attempt to introduce it as a subject rather than a medium. Perhaps the best 
place to introduce it would be a multilingual classroom, where we introduce examples 
from different languages with which the children are familiar to make them appreciate 
the different strategies and grammatical devices used in the encoding of human 
expression. 

Regarding Hindi there is a fair deal of support. In SI [mostly teachers] 30-40% 
want the language to be taught at some level or the other at school. In S2 [having a fair 
number of teachers] an overwhelming 77% want that the language should be taught and 
in S3 too [comprising 474 parents who responded] nearly 75% want that the language 
be taught. In all cases, nearly half among those who want the language to be taught, 
prefer that the language be introduced in the primary level-some even suggest class-I. 
This support for the language is much more among the parents, a little less among the 
teachers and lesser among the students [in S-3, 385 students of classes X-XII were 
asked and 36% wanted to learn the language where as 64% did not want]. The utility of 
the language makes the parents to regard it positively, where as the students are less 
enthusiastic about putting in the effort for learning it. 

At this point of time we may conclude that the three-language-formula Viz- 
Mother tongue-English-Hindi has atleast partial acceptance among the people, 
although there is also a group that wants only-English, and another that wants Mother 
tongue + English. 
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On the actual classroom interaction : To understand the setting better, we need 
to examine some more data as to what people feel happens in the actual classroom and 
also to evaluate what should happen. In multilingual settings, besides the policy 
requiring the use of a specific language as medium, teachers often resort to other means, 
especially using other home varieties to make the children grasp the content. Some 
English medium institutions are fairly against such practices-insisting that children 
speak the official language or be made to speak it. While there is no denying that 
interaction, even if it seems forced, in a language enhances competence in it, to reject 
the language of the child can seldom do any good-to the language or the child. 


Situation 

Often 

Rarely 

Never 

No response 

IN schools, while teaching 
English, Naga teachers use 

Mother tongue 

Sl-22%; S2-24% 

Sl-52%; S2-56% 

SI-26%; S2-18% 

S2-2% 

In schools while teaching 

English, Naga teachers use 

Nagamese. 

SI-8%; S2-22% 

Sl-55%; S2-45% 

SI-37%; S2-32% 

S2-l% 

In English medium schools, 

Naga teachers use Nagamese 

and Naga languages to explain 

S1-8%;S2-14% 

SI-36%;S2-34% 

SI—56%; S2-50% 

S2-2% 

In colleges Naga teachers use 

Mother tongue or Nagamese 

to explain 

SI-NIL; S2-2% 

Sl-5%; S2-8% 

SI-95%; S2-90% 

S2-2% 

In both colleges and schools 

•non-Naga teachers use 
Nagamese while teaching 

Sl-2%; S2-ll% 

SI-29%; S2-42% 

SI—69%; S2-45% 

S2-2% 


In both the studies it emerges that at school even while teaching English teachers 
do use either mother tongue or Nagamese to explain, but this is done rarely rather than 
often. Mother tongue is more likely than Nagamese. If the institution is English medium 
the chances of using both are reduced considerably. The teacher being a non-Naga 
doesn’t increase the chances of Nagamese [although in such situations one may expect 
higher usage since they don’t know the Naga languages]. In colleges English alone is 
used although there are a few reports about Nagamese/mother tongue being used rarely. 

As mentioned earlier we need to also look into the mind set that evaluates the 
language behaviour-to uncover the ethos of communication. 

In S2 the subjects were asked to respond if they agreed/disagreed with the 
various statements: 
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Should another language be used in 
language teaching 

strongly 

agree % 

agree% 

no opinion/ 

no response % 

disagree% 

strongly 

disagree% 

While teaching English, mother tongue 
should be used to explain in the primary 

school 

28% 

54% 

3%/2% 

8% 

5% 

While teaching English mother tongue 
should be used to explain in high school 

4% 

18% 

6% 

58% 

14% 

While teaching English mother tongue 
should be used in college 

1% 

3% 

5% 

25% 

66% 

While teaching subjects mother tongue 
should be used to explain subjects in 
primary school 

25% 

56%. 

3%/2% 

8% 

6% 

While teaching subjects mother tongue 
should be used to explain in High school 

\% 

16% 

4%/l% 

62% 

16% 


As quite evident there is fair amount of support for the use of mother tongue to 
explain both English and other subjects at the primary level only. While a few don’t 
mind its use even at high school, in the college hardly anyone wants this-infact a large 
majority completely rejects this suggestion. There is thus some correlation between 
what people want and what they feel also happens or doesn’t happen. 

Now let’s turn to Nagamese as an informal medium and what people think about 
it. Only S2 scores are given because in SI we had used a three-point scale rather than 
five point scale. 


Situation 

Strongly 

agree% 

Agree% 

No opinion/ 
no response [NR] 

Disagree 

% 

Strongly 

disagree% 

While teaching English 
Nagamese should be used 
to explain primary school 

7% 

31% 

4% NR-3% 

25% 

30% 

While teaching English, 
Nagamese should be used 
to explain in High school 

2% 

10% 

2% NR-2% 

44% 

40% 

While teaching English 
Nagamese should be used 
to explain in college 

1% 

0% 

1% NR-4% 

22% 

72% 

While teaching subjects 
Nagamese should be used 
to explain in primary 
school 

6% 

33% 

3% NR-2% 

29% 

27% 
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While teaching subjects 

Nagamese should be used 

in High school 

3% 

12% 

1% NR-2% 

43% 

41% 

While teaching subjects 

Nagamese should be used 

to explain in college 

2% 

2% 

2% NR-5% 

25% 

64% 

While teaching Hindi 

Nagamese should be used 

to explain in primary 

school 

12% 

38% 

6% NR-3% 

25% 

16% 

While teaching Hindi 

Nagamese should be used 

to explain in High school 

2% 

26% 

5% NR-2% 

40% 

25% 

While teaching Hindi 

Nagamese should be used 

in the college to explain 

0% 

6% 

9% NR-4% 

40% 

41% 


A close examination of the data reveals that while a majority of the people are 
opposed to the idea of teachers using any Nagamese for explaining any language or 
subject at any level there are a fair number who agree [but not strongly] that it should be 
used to explain the subjects including English at the primary school. If Hindi is to be 
taught, 50% agree that Nagamese can be used to explain. However, in high school there 
is a marked decline in the number who agrees and in the college it is totally ruled out. 
Thus while there is a group that is strongly opposed to the introduction of Nagamese 
even as a spoken medium, there are others who are more tolerant and view it as a 
pragmatic necessity. 

To wind up the discussion on the subject let us examine a few more issues on 
which we have obtained some empirical data. One of the values that is made an issue 
relates to the encouragement given to various languages. Another relates to the 
statement Xllanguage is O.K. as a spoken language, but to introduce it as a written 
language is not necessary. Then there is also the statement that even though Xlanguage 
should be avoided there is no other choice-it is a necessary evil. Let us examine these 
for Nagamese and have a clearer picture. 
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Statement 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

No 

opinion 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

No 

response 

Nagamese should 

only be spoken and 
not written down 

18% 

30% 

15% 

24%- 

11% 

2% 

Teachers should 

encourage Nagamese 
at school 

2% 

10% 

10% 

21% 

56% 

1% 

Without Nagamese 
teachers cannot 

communicate with 
students 

2% 

18% 

11% 

28% 

40% 

1% 


While a vast majority of the population is against the idea of teachers 
encouraging Nagamese at school, most of them also disagree that without Nagamese 
teachers cannot communicate with students. The society is divided over the issue of 
writing Nagamese. There are 48% who agree that Nagamese should only be spoken and 
not written down, but there are also 35% who disagree: which could mean two 
things-that they want the language to be written or else that they don’t want the 
language to be even spoken (as was the case with the one who declared that it is not fit 
even for the market!). All we can say is that in Nagaland those who want the language 
to be promoted are very few and many among them are not willing to fight for this 
language as they are only too aware at the hostility they would inyite. 

Just to contrast the picture of Nagamese with the Naga languages [including ail 
the mother tongues of Nagas], a similar question was asked about those languages i.e. 
Teachers should encourage the use of Naga languages at school 

And the responses were as follows: strongly agree-13%; agree-30%; no 
opinion-15%; disagree-30%; strongly disagree-10%; no response-2%. This reflects 
the complexities of the divisions within the society. On the one hand there is a fair 
amount of agreement that Mother tongues should be used in Education but on the other 
hand there is only marginal support for Naga languages as a-category. 

Surely one of the tasks before the policy maker is the creation of more healthy 
attitudes towards languages-especially their own. It is often remarked that the 
languages are created at home and it should be worthwhile to look into what the people 
feel. While examining the language use patterns of our informants at home, we had 
come to notice that all the informants reported that they used their mother tongues at 
home. There are homes where Nagamese may be used-as happens when the parents 
belong to different tribes-but that is only an exception. Even English is hardly 
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used-hardly 5 % reported that they do so. However when they were asked which 
languages should be encouraged at home the responses were as follows: 

Notice that we are introducing not only which languages should be encouraged, 
but also the notion of tolerance by introducing the clause “ should not mind the use 
of....” for the first time. 


Statement 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

No opinion/ 

no response 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Parents should encourage the 

use of English at home 

18% 

53% 

7%; 9% 

10% 

3% 

Parents should encourage the 

use of Nagamese at home 

1% 

12% 

14%; 10% 

35% 

28% 

Parents should encourage 

their own language at home 

52% 

32% 

3%; 11% 

2% 

0% 

Parents should not mind the use 

of Nagamese at home with guest 

3% 

46% 

12%; 11% 

19% 

9% 

Children should not mind the 

use of Nagamese with their 

brothers and sisters 

3% 

20% 

10%; 10% 

34% 

23% 

Use of English will make them 

forget their language 

4% 

13% 

8%; 10% 

53% 

12% 


While a majority of the parents demand rather strongly that their own languages 
be encouraged at home, many also feel [not so strongly though] that English should also 
be encouraged. Nagamese is not to be encouraged at all, but it may be tolerated to some 
extent if a guest comes at home and speaks in it. There is also marginal acceptance for 
its use if children speak the language with each other, but most would not be tolerant 
even then-they would mind it. No one believes [except very few] that encouraging 
English would pose a threat to their own language at home [whereas there are many 
Nagas who feel that Nagamese if encouraged would be a threat]. 

A disturbing piece of information: first signs of language loss? : So far we 
have reviewed data that doesn’t tell us that there are signs of losing the mother tongue, 
although we have some evidence to suggest that English has come to occupy the most 
important place in their educational domain as well as their worldview. In both SI & S2 
the literate adult Nagas who make up our sample of study had reported higher 
competence in mother tongue than English. Even among those who came from English 
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medium schools there were reports of good control of Mother tongue-giving one the 
feeling that the medium didn’t impair their first language [in a real sense rather than a 
pedagogical]. But in S3, we had some disturbing news from the younger lot. 

Of the 381 students who responded to the question whether they knew their 
mother tongue, 272 responded that they do, but 109 responded that they did not. Only 
65 [17%] responded that their knowledge was good; 168 [44%] felt their knowledge 
was average; and 50 [13%] felt their knowledge was poor; where as the rest 26% did not 
mention their competence. Surely this picture can’t be satisfying to the Naga society-it 
must disturb them. When they were asked if they want to learn their mother tongue, 
only 50% said that they do. Obviously then there are four types of groups: 

A those who are literate in their mother tongue and want to leam [more]; 

B those who are literate in their mother tongue, but don’t want to know any 
more; 

C those who are not literate in their mother tongue, but want to leam it; and 

D those who are not literate in their mother tongue nor do they want to leam it. 

Barring A, all the other three groups pose different types of problems that any 
language planner needs to address. As long as the society was not literate, the lack of 
reading and writing abilities did not pose any threat to the languages as such, but with 
the society becoming literate the language that is left out is likely to become 
subordinate-the language of literacy becoming dominant is most natural. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that the Naga society wants to perpetuate the dominance of English 
and it is the one language that every one wants to leam. About all other languages there 
is partial support-the extent differing in different groups. This also points to the need 
for more research to identify the groups. 

When one examines the other data in S3, especially the part related to the 
responses of the class X-XII students, we notice there is only partial support for the 
learning of other languages. Those interested in learning other Naga languages 
constitute 40%; those interested in learning Hindi a little less-36%. An optimist may be 
pleased with this partial support too, but a lot needs to be done for creating a whole 
hearted support. 

The choice of Naga languages as subjects [Modern Indian Languages] in 
class X exams 

Background information : Prior to the establishment of Gauhati University in 1948, 
Schools in Nagaland were under the Bengal Board of Secondary Education, Calcutta. 
The university looked after the affairs till the setting up of the Assam Board of 
Secondary Education in 1957. Although the then Naga Hills district was separated from 
the administrative control of Assam [to form a centrally administered area of 
Nagal-Hills-Tuensang Area] in 1954, the Secondary Education continued under the 
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jurisdiction of Assam board till 1974 when the Nagaland Board of Education was set 
up-11 years after its statehood. Permission was sought [and granted] from the Assam 
Board of Secondary Education to adopt and adapt its curriculum, syllabus and textbooks 
for the Nagaland Board. 

There were three sets of subjects in class X examinations; viz; Core 
subjects-English, History, Geography and Mathematic or Arithmetic & Domestic 
Science [for females]; Elective subjects [any three]-Elementary Hygiene, Commercial 
Geography, Elementary Science, Angami or Ao, Bengali I, Bengali II and Sanskrit. 
There were also a set of Additional subjects that were not compulsory and only one 
could be taken [to improve the result] which included the first three from the Elective 
list and Additional English, Additional Mathematics. Elements of Public Administration 
and Type-writing. 

Angami was named Tenyidie from 1979, Serna was recognized in 1980. 

In 1979 [April 2] a new curriculum was introduced at the instance of the State 
Curriculum committee [formed in 1978]. The subjects as per the new curriculum 
introduced from the academic year 1981 in class IX were; 

Core subjects : First language [English], Mathematics or Arithmetic & Domestic 
Science, Social Sciences, Science, Second language [Ao, Tenyidie, Sema, Bengali, 
Hindi or Alternative English]. 

Co-curricular subjects : Socially Useful Productive Work, Physical Education. 

Additional Subject : Health Education, Advanced Mathematics, Home Science [for 
females] 

In 1987 Lotha was added to the list of Modem Indian Languages [for a detailed 
account see the report prepared by the Nagaland Board of Secondary Education 1991]. 

A most important piece of information is given under the heading of Language 
[pl4], “ In Nagaland English is an official language, medium of instruction and a lingua 
franca. In spite of having four Naga languages and Bengali and Hindi in the HSLC 
Course, a large majority of the students opt for Alternative English as a second language 
subject [64% as per 3yrs average]”. Elaborating further on the consequences of this 
choice it says “some of our students are denied next higher examination by certain 
Higher Secondary Education/University authorities since the latter do not treat 
Alternative English as a language” 

One would naturally want to explore the reasons for the choice of Alternative 
English. The first reason could be that the language is not taught at all-after all only 
four of the Naga languages are taught. But there are other reasons too and we can 
speculate on some of them. Is English considered easier, or more prestigious, or more 
scoring; or is it that the school encourages one rather than the other? 

The following tables give the scores of the last three years [1992-93-94] in 
HSLC exams, which will give us an account of the school leaving young adults stepping 
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into the larger world with this educational make-up. It will also help us locate the 
performance in languages in the overall context of testing. Each of the two tables 
represents consolidated performance of the three years, and to get the annual picture we 
have to read the entries in the sequential order of the years. For example: In the table 
below we may read-in the year 1992, 2696 males enrolled but 2669 males appeared, 
and 165 of them secured I division [total marks over 60% ], 357 secured II division [45- 
60%], 772 were placed under III division [33-45%], i.e. a total of 1294 candidates 
passed but the rest [2696-1294=1402] failed resulting in a pass percentage of 48.48% 


Category of 

Candidates/Year 

Of Exams 

Enrolled 

Appeared 

IDIV 

11D1V 

III DIV 

Total 

% Passed 


2696; 

2669; 

165; 

357; 

772; 

1294; 

48.48: 

Male regular- 

1992; 1993;1994 

2787; 

2774; 

197; 

498; 

975; 

1670; 

60.20; 


3145 

3125 

221 

588 

1043 

1852 

59.26 


1915; 

1893; 

112; 

345; 

626; 

1083; 

57.21; 

Female regular- 

1992; 93; 94 

2150; 

2138; 

123; 

424; 

704; 

1251; 

58.51; 


2492 

2481 

203 

639 

902 

1744 

70.29 


4611; 

4562; 

277; 

702; 

1398; 

2377; 

52.10; 

TOTAL 

4937; 

4912; 

320; 

922; 

1679; 

2921; 

59.46 


5637 

5606 

424 

1727 

1945 

3596 

64.14 


4407; 

4019; 

5; 

150; 

887; 

1042; 

25.93; 

Male private/ 

1992; 93; 94 

4713; 

4912; 

25; 

255; 

1779; 

2059; 

45.71; 


3715; 

3548 

18 

202 

1100 

1320 

37.20 


2701; 

2552; 

17; 

174; 

775; 

966; 

37.85; 

Female private/ 

1992; 93; 94 

2718; 

2630; 

20; 

183; 

838; 

1041; 

39.58; 


2419 

2356 

23 

183 

816 

1022 

43.37 


7108; 

6571; 

22; 

324; 

1662; 

2008; 

30.56; 

TOTAL 

7431; 

7134; 

45; 

438; 

2617; 

3100; 

43.45; 


6134 

5904 

41 

385 

1916 

2342 

39.66 


11719; 

11133; 

299; 

1026; 

3060; 

4385; 

39.39; 

GRAND TOTAL 

12368; 

12046; 

365; 

1360; 

4296; 

6021; 

49.98; 


11771 

11510 

465 

1612 

3861 

5938 

51.58 
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As above, the table below too has to be read by choosing the corresponding 
serial entry in the column; for example-in the year 1992 of the 11719 enrolled 
candidates [from above information], 11133 appeared of which lot 11039 appeared in 
English-I and 62.7% passed with the highest marks in the subject being 77[no one 
secured more than 80%]. 


Serial number 

Year of exams 

Subject 

Total appeared 

Pass% 

Highest marks 

Candidates Ac¬ 
quiring 80% & 

above 

1. 1992:93; 94 

English-I 

11039; 12042; 

11461 

62.7; 51.52; 

40.04 

77;76; 77 

0; 0; 0 


English-11 

11038; 11969; 

11462 

do 

do 

do 

2. 

Maths-1 

3541.7810: 

7044 

25.4; 42.5; 

31.87 

95; 93.5; 97 

36; 78; 49 


Maths-II 

3541; 7768; 

7044. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3. 

Arithmetic& 

Domestic 

Science-I 

3868; 4209; 

4279 

65.8; 44.5:50.5 

90; 82.5; 88 

12; 1; 2 


Arithmetic & 

Domestic 

Science-11 

3863; 4192; 

9 

Do 

Do 

Do 

4. 

Social Studies-I 

11077; 12023; 

11320 

60.90; 78.36; 

72.47 

77; 81; 78.5 

0; 1; 0 


Social Studics-II 

10932; 11964; 

11320 

Do 

Do 

Do 

5. 

Science 

11051; 11979; 

11266 

31.05:57.26; 

56.62 

90; 91; 94 

16; 42; 76 

6. 

Alternative 

English 

7715:8552; 

8198 

59.49; 50.77; 

72.95 

80; 76; 81 

1; 0; 5 

7. 

Tenyidie 

818; 832;737 

99.6; 99; 98.77 

82; 82; 87 

5; 2; 8 

8. 

Ao 

975;916; 681 

89.6; 97; 94.8 

68; 76; 73 

0;0;0 

9. 

Serna 

808; 965; 1026 

97.45; 96; 94.74 

77; 70;80 

0; 0;0 

10. 

Lotha 

339; 380; 407 

99.11; 98; 98.77 

62; 80; 70 

0; 1; 1 

11. 

Hindi 

193; 183;197 

87.04;75.40 

77; 80; 83 

0; 1; 1 

12. 

Bengali 

191; 165; 121 

88.48; 84.84; 

87.60 

76; 74; 80 

0; 0; 1 
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The HSLC results over the years have revealed that the pass percentage seldom 
exceeds 50%, and the female candidates fare better more often [from 1975 to 1990-it 
'* .h_L m.dea fared better on five occasions arid the females on eleven] which is 

also supported by tbe data prerented here [is it because there is lo wer literacy among 
tnom and they are trying to catch np and excel too?]. There is always a backlog of 
P^vate candidates who as a rule perform worse than, the regular candidates [infact many 
of them are denied admissions in school as a matter of policy once they appear and fail]. 

Tc return to our discussion on the choice of Naga languages as subjects, we can 
sec that those who do choose do faiily well with almost all the candidates passing. But 
stil: many cheese Alternative English- this issue needs to cc explored by researchers. 
As is evident from the above figures the pass% is lowest in Maths although it is also 
moie acorit.g in terms cf highest marks obtained. 'Does this mean that there is no 
pi'jbiCt.'i ,n la;-guage leaching out only in subject teaching? Thi? is where we lard with 
the .irst of the majci ^rotlcm j— often the results of poor linguistic competence arc not 
reflected in language performance but in the performance of other subjects. The 
language scores actually may net reveal the language problem! 

There is another reason for the choice cf English which we may reiterate-the 
community a.s a whole has rather positive attitudes toward English and there is a feeling 
tne mote tney have oi ii the better it is for them, as it will enhance exposure to the 
most useful language [even if it is the most difficult]. To know English is the only true 
sign of education-ihe key to success! It is, as if., many among the Nagas want to pursue 
a One-language-Formula, i.e. English-Only, and the education system allows for such 
a possibility by the time the children reach the High school. Tnis must figure in the list 
of crucial problems and we need to find a remedy. 


8. Towards an Explicit Policy in Language Education-Issues for the 
Debate 

We have now reached a state where the issues before us need to be tabled again 
so tnat a policy statement emerges after a debate. Most of the issues have already 
appeared during the course of our description of the society, but we have to bring them 
to an order and, perhaps, take an ideological stand as to what is it that we need to keep 
intact and what needs to be changed. There are other issues and data that we may need 
to table to understand related problems involved, so that the corrective measures to be 
adopted, to the extent that they are seen as related to the language policy, may stand 
substantiated, For instance, we have not tabled data on the divide between the Rural and 
Urban, or the gap in the performance between the Govt. Schools and Private 
Schools-which obviously does exist if the performances in the examinations at the 
HSLC level are any indicator-with the Govt. Schools performing worse than private 
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schools and Urbanites faring better than the Rural lot. There are also some elements of 
surprise-for instance the linkage between literacy and educational performance emerges 


as complex with the most literate district Mokokchung not faring 
exams as KcMina which is lower in literacy sate, suggesting ux 


as well in the HSLC 
bar.ization may be a 


stronger factor than literacy, but the least literate uisuict Mon Is also the worst in 


performance suggesting the linkage to be direct one. 


Making Mother Tongue a Scape goat-1984 : In 19S4 the performance of the 
students in the HSLC Exams-which v/as dismal for some time-became the object of 
debate, in which several local bodies [SCERT, N3SE, DOSE] concerned with school 


education participated. The poor competency levels of English were singled oui. as the 


CAUSE, which was linked to the i 
that it may have been the EFFECT 


mother tongue education. No one seemed to suggest 
cf the policy to make English as me sole medium of 


instruction/testing at High School. It was recommended that io overcome this 


deficiency, English should become Ihr Medium rather early-class III onwards. All the 
problems were passed on to the medium that the children did not know and the solution 
was to reduce the instruction in the language that they did know. The debate has now 


turned around, for despite the change the performance has hardly changed. The iove for 
English may have also increased, and it may have even gained in usage, but that has r.oi 
yet provided the remedy for educational ailments. Surely English is not the panacea it is 
made out to be. 

Of course the suggestion that is being built up is not that we revert to the original 
path as a matter of policy, but to allow for flexibility in approach. Mother Tongue 
education may also not be the only or the best remedy, but it has to be kept alive atleast 
as an alternative strategy. 


The National Language Question : As mentioned earlier, there is a general 
concern to have a common language other than Nagamese-A true symbol of their 
identity and a genuine means of fostering unity. Here it is worthwhile to recollect the 
observation of Kelman [quoted in Nadkarni’84 in terms of its relevance to the Indian 
context]: 

Although a common language would make for a more unified and cohesive 
society, efforts to create such a language where it does not already exist may have 
precisely the opposite effect. In determining whether a common language would be 
helpful and if so, what form it ought to take, policy makers and language planners must 
consider not only the potential of such a language in binding the population to the 
nation-state, sentimentally and instrumentally, but also the sentimentally and 
instrumentally base resistances that the proposed policy would call forth in different 
subgroups within the population [Kelman’71, p.48-paper (in Rubin and Jemudd eds) on 
Language as an aid and a barrier to the involvement in the national system] 
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Nagamese, a problem or a solution ? : A most vocal debate that is right now on 
[and which has the makings of a perrenial problem] revolves around the role of 
Nagamese. Most people would not want to change its status as an Oral lingua franca, 
but some suggestions have appeared in lesser-known quarters that it should assume a 
more active role. 

M.V. Sreedhar’s position: In 1974, Sreedhar wrote an interesting account of 
Nagamese-Naga Pidgin: a Sociolinguistic study of interlingual communication in 
Nagaland [CIIL, Mysore]. While that book described the patterns of communication, it 
was basically a study of the structure of Nagamese in which he also noticed the 
variation in the language depending mostly on the mother tongue background. He 
wanted to standardize it, as is evident from his second work that appeared eleven years 
later-Standardized Grammar of Naga pidgin [1985] also published by CIIL, Mysore. 
His intentions were explicit for he wanted to use this language as a medium of 
instruction-a second mother tongue especially for the minor tribes. His reasoning was 
as follows: - 

1. “Though English is the sole official language of the State, not even 5% of the 
population has any fluency in English for using it as a vehicle of day to day 
communication.” 

2. “In the course of the last two or three decades, the functional load of Naga 
Pidgin has increased to such a high level that it has become an extended 
pidgin’. 

3. “The Naga children who are obliged to learn through English from class I 
onwards are handicapped very severely, in that they not only have to learn the 
items that have no relevance to their culture and experience, but also 
completely new structures.’ 

4. “Despite the academic compulsion and necessity of teaching through the 
mother tongue at least at the primary level, it is an El Dorado for a small State 
like Nagaland with hardly any internal resources to impart education through 
13-14 languages” 

5. “Since every child, particularly from minor linguistic groups in Nagaland, is 
exposed to the Naga Pidgin from the early childhood, academically Naga 
Pidgin can be treated as the alternate mother tongue and instruction through 
the Naga Pidgin could be made as effective and efficient through the ancestral 
language of the child. Once this academic position is conceded, the children 
belonging to the minor tribal communities having a population of less than 
30,000 speakers could be taught through the medium of the Naga pidgin at the 
primary level.’ 

Rationalizing further the author goes on to point out ‘this realistic approach 
has three main advantages: i) both academically and economically it would be 
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feasible to produce good quality language and subject textbooks in a limited 
number of languages as only five linguistic groups in Nagaland have more 
than 30,000 speakers....ii) Since language and subject textbooks in a single 
language can be used by the children of a large number of minor linguistic 
groups, human resource wise, it would be much easier to have original 
writings without resorting to translation from English, a practice prevalent at 
present, owing to the lack of subject specialists in most of the minor linguistic 
groups, iii) the third and most important advantage is that the children of 
those minor tribal groups who, are denied the opportunity to learn through 
their respective mother tongues either because their languages are not 
recognised for the purpose of education or owing to the absence of text books 
in all recognized languages, would get an opportunity to learn through an 
alternative mother tongue, rather than through a foreign language” 

Summing up his own position Sreedhar says “the role Naga Pidgin could play 
in the education at the primary level of the children of the minor Naga tribes 
was examined in these two contexts, viz., the impracticability of imparting 
primary education through the medium of the mother tongue of all the 
linguistic groups in Nagaland on the one hand and the high functional load, 
the Naga pidgin is carrying informally in every walk of life of the Nagas on 
the other.” 

To influence the decision makers with the wisdom of his own idea, Sreedhar 
quotes examples from various parts of the globe where Pidgins/Creoles [the 
latter term is used when the pidgin is used as a mother tongue] are used in 
education-Haiti [French based pidgin used in education at different levels]; 
Papua New Guinea [Neo Melanesian]; Dutch island of Antilles [Papiamentu] 
Sreedhar is not unaware of resistance that would crop up to his idea-‘the 
unwarranted ambivalent attitude of the educated Nagas towards the Nag 
Pidgin deprives the children of the minority ethnic groups of the benefits of 
formal education, thereby casting aside a great academic advantage... nothing 
but wrong notions and inertia of the educated Nagas prevent the educated 
Nagas prevent the Naga pidgin from playing the major role in the primary 
education of the children of the minority ethnic groups. And in the process it 
is the Naga children that suffer and lose and not the Pidgin.” 

The first thing that one can comment about it is, that no one would seriously 
like to accept this idea as has been evidenced from the data collected in the 
studies mentioned. However, since our data is based on the perceptions of the 
educated Nagas [wrong notions in Sreedhar’s terms!], the results of our study 
don’t contradict his position necessarily. But there are more solid grounds on 
which this position finds itself rejected-in that no one identifies with the 
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language and identity is not a trivial issue. Nor can one view this language as 
a carrier of culture or literature for no writing has yet emerged in the 
language. This suggestion can only be called premature which is not in 
keeping with the people’s aspirations at all. Most people regard Nagamese as 
a problem and not a solution! 

Perhaps, the most important reason for the choice of Nagamese is indeed the 
functional load it carries. Theoretically it is capable of expressing more and 
more ideas and content and may even continue to grow and develop. Those 
who are for the correct observance of linguistic human rights may also not 
mind the use of this language as a possible medium and there is a possibility it 
may even be effective but that doesn’t mean it will be acceptable. Feasibility 
is no guarantee to its desirability and we are dealing with a people who nurse 
strong misgivings about the intentions of those who have suppressed them. 
Politically this could only invite disaster. Such a change of worldview must 
come from within and not as a matter of policy-that too from without. !! 
Another unpublished work of a Naga scholar needs to be shared publicly, if 
only for the conclusions that are drawn. Keviriekhonuo Miachieo in a project 
work submitted as a part of the requirement for the Post Graduate Diploma in 
the Teaching of English conducted. A sociolinguistic survey on the functions 
of the Mother tongue, Nagamese and English in Kohima [1992]. Although 
only 50 informants were studied [which is listed as a major shortcoming by 
the author], the study does reveal’ the relative use of English in Nagaland in 
spoken and written communication is very high in the domains of work and 
education. In both spoken and written communication mother-tongue is 
dominant in the domain of home...[and] that Nagamese has made its 
dominance felt in the domain of shopping and neighbourhood in spoken 
communication.’ This compartmentalization of codes makes her reach three 
conclusions; first that importance of mother tongue at home indicates that at 
the primary level mother-tongue should be emphasized; second the society 
gives a lot of importance to English in the domains of work and education 
[which is not questioned]; and third is the need to conduct a sociolinguistic 
study of attitudes to find out if Nagamese can be introduced in schools as a 
subject. The study talks about the need for a link language among the tribes, 
and while it does discuss the possibility of one of the Naga languages being 
prepared for the task, it also feels that such a decision may create unequal 
status of the Naga languages, and that the only solution is to accept the lingua 
franca, but ‘to undertake a more comprehensive study on the feasibility of 
standardizing present Nagamese and modernising it to make it the language 
for education at the elementary level.’ 
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Our studies have revealed there is very little support of Nagamese in general, and 
that any decision to introduce it is bound to invite the divisive forces to the fore. The 
only policy one can recommend is not to be alarmed at the usage of Nagamese in the 
school if it does help in the communication of content. At the same time, for the sake of 
making the content easy the teachers don’t have to resort to it’s usage, at the first sign of 
difficulty in the chosen medium—English. And if in case the children feel more 
comfortable to express in this spoken language, they don’t have to be immediately 
penalised for it Thus our policy would be neither overtly supportive nor punitive. On the 
contrary the language teachers of English may have to discover ways of coping with 
those areas which are dealt with ease in Nagamese. Our policy would be first 
communication centered and then language centered. The first will allow the students 
and teachers to ensure that what is being talked about is understood and the other will 
allow our concern to shift to how it is being formulated. 

The role of English in Naga Society : There seems to be a fair amount of 
consensus in Naga society—both over ground and under—that English should be the 
State/National language, and hence be also the dominant school language. That the 
school should undertake the responsibility of equipping all the people who constitute 
the nation with a language considered the most useful is obviously understood. But why 
English should be so considered is less clear, particularly if it involves neglecting other 
languages. AT this point of the discourse it would be worthwhile recollecting the views 
of those who are worried with the spread of English and talk about linguistic 
imperialism. 

The Ghanian sociolinguist, Gilbert Arisre, while talking about the consequences 
of linguistic imperialism has the following comments to make [quoted in Philipson and 
Kangas, 96]: 

“The phenomenon in which the minds and lives of the speakers of a language are 
dominated by another language to the point where they believe that they can and should 
use only the foreign language when it comes to the transactions dealing with the more 
advanced aspects of life such as education, philosophy, literature, governments, the 
administration of justice, etc. Linguistic imperialism has a subtle way of warping the 
minds, attitudes and aspirations of even the most noble in a society and of preventing 
him form appreciating and realizing the full potentialities of the indigenous 
languages '...[Ansre 1979] 

This warping of the mind is true of both the Nagas and many more among other 
Indians. So strong is the impact of this perceived utility of English that all other 
languages seem less useful or useless in comparison. That in the process one is often 
undermining the indigenous and relinquishing one s cultural sovereignty is not even 
thought of. Actually the very idea of hierarchy that is sought to be imposed on the 
verbal repertoire in which different languages play complementary roles undermines 
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multilingualism and promotes reduction of languages. English is just another language, 
which is more widespread than others, and in which a lot of stuff is generated, but at no 
point can it be ranked as superior for that reason alone. The Nagas have always valued 
an egalitarian order and are even willing to fight for it, but they have’nt yet thought 
deeply about the consequences of their language policy, which seems to be geared 
toward one-language-formula that seeks to promote an attitude of Only-English. 

The Concept of Multilingual Class-rooms : A most important concept to be 
debated is that of a multilingual class-room wherein children belonging to diverse 
linguistic groups are in the same class [Agnihotri’95]. The usual policy in such 
situations is that either one of the dominant languages in which all are expected to be 
bilingual is used, or else, a neutral language, which is no one’s mother tongue, is 
advocated. The diverse languages known to the children are not taught or encouraged in 
these fixed medium schools. But the advocates of multilingual classrooms would want to 
treat these various languages as societal resources to be collectively shared and explored 
to enrich the conceptual as well as the cultural outlook. This could become a key 
concept in the linguistically diverse Nagaland and a policy that is supportive of this 
diversity needs to be explicitly formulated. The main problem in language education is 
that the schools are viewed as centers for the production of pure codes, whereas the 
society in its practices outside of it defies this notion and allows instead for 
communication to proceed risking the breaking of linguistic boundariesftarriers. Not 
that the school must absolve itself of this responsibility of demarcating boundaries 
^ r U 1C dwiiuu 1 Uovk* to view itself as other than a part of the society. 

If practices outside the school have succeeded in forging new forms of communication 
through mixed codes, there is no reason to believe why they won’t be able to cope with 
the content to be taught in schools. As a matter of policy, the very idea of restricting 
languages at school to one common medium may be quite unnecessary-however useful 
such a concept may be made out to be. 

The problem with the concept of multilingual class rooms is that as yet it has no 
specific method to offer and it’s goal also is not fully comprehended. The great 
advantage it offers is that it is not tied to any specific materials and could be evolved in 
the classroom depending upon the quality and quantity of interaction. Both the teacher 
and the taught have a *- c^css memselves in their own languages. Since the 

stuucms memselves may come from different linguistic backgrounds, all of them have a 
chance to be exposed to their rich diversity. For instance, if the teacher were to 
commence a translation task of even a simple sentence and ask for equivalents in 
different languages, the students would record each other’s utterances, exploring the 
relationship or non-relationship between those forms. On another day they could listen 
to short stories/poems in different languages with the speaker [s] trying to explain them 
in any other language that could help them all to understand. No language is forbidden, 
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although games may be coined like-lets speak only Angami or Phom [broken or 
otherwise] and lets not speak any Nagamese to explain and still try to communicate 
[may be even though gestures]!! 

Rejuvenation of literature committees : Most of the literature committees 
engaged in the work of development of their own languages need to be rejuvenated. The 
task of promoting all the languages upto class X could stir them to get out of the inertia. 
There is a need to envision their role in more positive terms. So much needs to be done 
that could play a crucial role in the development of their culture and identity. The 
different literature committees need to come out of their isolationist stand and become 
interactive-Ao must know what Tenyidie people are doing or what Changes are unable 
to do etc. There has to be a lot more sharing of problems as well as solutions. The 
problems are common too, as for example, the marking of tones in Naga languages. 
Since all the languages have adopted the Roman script, they must also systematise their 
orthographies in the same spirit of oneness. Translation does play a crucial role but it is 
no substitute of the creation of original literature. What is most necessary at this stage is 
the belief in the intrinsic value of all codes and in greater value of the indigenous 
languages, which are species of communication systems specially evolved over 
centuries to cater to the needs of their culture and society. An identity bereft of 
linguistic component is like a body without a soul. The Nagas who are so concerned 
about their identity in the political arena need to make an endeavor on this 
socio-cultural front too. 

9. Concluding Remarks 

The exercise that we have undertaken of providing an explicit policy has been an 
exploratory exercise, which has tried to traverse the field of language policy in general 
and of Nagaland in particular. The ideological departure has been on the issue of 
diversity. The present policy seems to have as its agenda the promotion of English 
medium education with the hope of providing a common respectable modem language 
to the entire Naga community. The indigenous languages occupy a secondary status 
where as Hindi occupies a peripheral status. Nagamese is kept out of this sacred 
domain. Our viewpoint set aside the hierarchical order of languages and wants to project 
instead an egalitarian order, which is based on linguistic human rights. All Naga 
languages need to be developed both as media as well as subjects. Early primary school 
education must be communication centered and only later it must help the learners to 
demarcate codes. The preoccupation with correct and pure speech must never be at the 
cost of communication. Multilingualism has to be viewed as a collective resource and 
multilingual class-rooms with a more open agenda and less structured input needs to be 
introduced. Alternatives need to be explored rather than discouraged. The 
interrelationships between languages and cultures of Nagaland must figure as a 
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dominant theme in the formal curriculum of the Naga society. The oneness of spirit 
between the various Naga tribes can emerge only through a healthy regard for both the 
languages of self and other. 

The planners in the Indian context can learn a lot from the Naga experience, for 
they have to value the fact that the assertion of micro-level identity is not a threat to the 
macro-level. A movement for the assertion of Naga identity and a language policy 
supportive of it are not a threat to the Indian identity or Sovereignty. Perhaps the 
recognition of micro-level differences is a prerequisite for the formation of an 
integrated Nation too. + 
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Geography .. 

A cluster of islands running from North to South in the Bay of Bengal on the 
South Eastern side of the Indian sub-continent is the Andaman Islands. They lie 
between 10 13' and 10 30’ N. Latitudes and 90 15' and 93 10' E. longitudes. They are 
spread over an area of 6,430 square kilometers and are separated from the Nicobar 
Islands in the South by the ten-degree channel. The Northern most islands of the 
Andaman islands is at a distance of 9,016 kms South East of the confluence of the Hugh 
river in West Bengal, India and at a distance of 193.12 kms South of Ca Negrais in 
Burma. The capital town Port Blair is at a distance of 1,255.25 kilometers from Calcutta 
and 1,190.88 kms from Chennai (Madras). The Andaman islands are divided into Great 
Andaman islands and Little Andaman islands. The Little Andaman islands are separated 
from Port Blair by 100 kilometers of Sea. 

In the Little Andaman islands live the Onges. In Great Andaman islands, Jarawas 
live in the South Andaman and Rutland Islands, Sentinels in the North Island and the 
Andamanese in the Strait island 

Anthropology 

Anthromorphically, the native population of the Andaman Islands is 'Negrito' 
and that of Nicobar islands is 'Mangloid'. The Andamanese belong to the former. Their 
population is estimated to have been between 5,000 and 8,000 in 1858 when the British 
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Government of India founded a penal colony in Port Blair, they inhabited most of the 
Great Andaman Islands at that time. 

The Andamanese were made of ten different ethnic groups each with a 
separate speech form and a name (Brown 1914 : 12). They were: 1. Aka Cari, 2. Aka 
Kora, 3. Aka Jeru, 4. Aka Bo, 5. Aka Kede, 6. Aka kol, 7. Oko Juwoi, 8. Aka Pucikwar, 
9. Aka Bea, 10. Akar Bale. These ten groups may be classified into two broad divisions 
on the basis of cultural differences. They are the Northern group consisting of CARI, 
KORA, BO, JERU and the Southern group consisting of KEDE, KOL, JUWOI, 
PUCIKWAR, BEA and BALE. All were however, lumped together by the British 
Administrators under the name of Great Andamanese for short. 

Demography 

The Andamanese population started to decline from the middle of the 19th 
century when it became a penal colony. They were killed by the British soldiers during 
their punitive expeditions into the forests to claim land for settlement. When peace was 
established leading to interaction between the Andamanese and the non-tribal settlers, 
the former were introduced to tobacco, liquor and opium and exposed to new diseases, 
which became epidemic - pneumonia in 1868, syphillis in 1876, measles in 1877 and 
Influenza in 1892 - killing a large number of the people (Awaradi, 1990 : 227). In the 
earlier battles with the colonizers, the young men of reproductive age had died already. 
Among the surviving Andamanese, the changed life style and food habits contributed to 
deterioration of their health. For example, the clothes, which they often wore wet during 
hunting expeditions in the rain or in the sea, caused bronchial and pulmonary infections. 
When the Japanese occupied the Andaman Islands from March 1942 to October 1995 
during the Second World War, they suspected the Andamanese to be spying for the 
British and massacred them. 

The following table illustrates the decline of the population of the Andamanese 
in the first six decades of this century. 


TABLE 1 

Population Decline in Total 


Year 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

Population 

625 

453 

209 

90 

23 

Year 

1961 

1971 

1975 

1988 

1995 

Population 

19 

24 

23 

28 

36 


(Figures from 1901 to 1971 are from the Census of India. The figures for 1975,1988 and 1998 are from field 
work). 
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The decline of population in different ethnic groups of Andamanese is given in 

Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Decline in population of Ethnic groups 



1901 

1911 

1921 



Adult 

Child 

Total 

Adult 

Child 

Total 

Adult 

Child 

Total 

1975 

Aka-Cari 

31 

8 

39 

26 

6 

32 

15 

2 

17 

4 

Aka-kora 

63 

33 

96 

57 

18 

78 

36 

12 

_1L_ 

1 

Aka -Bo 

31 

17 

48 

40 

22 

62 

12 

5 

17 

6 

Aka-Jeru 

178 

40 

218 

143 

37 

180 

84 

17 

101 

11 

Aka-Keilc 

54 

5 

59 

28 

4 

32 

16 

0 

16 

0 

Aka - kol 

8 

3 

11 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oko- 

Juwoi 

40 

8 

48 

9 

0 

9 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Aka- 

Pucikwar 

(Bojigyah) 

45 

5 

50 

33 

3 

36 

8 

■ 

9 

0 

Aka-Bale 

15 

4 

19 

14 

1 

15 

4 

0 


0 

Aka- Bea 

30 

7 

37 

9 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

635 

453 

209 

23 


(Figures for the period from 1901 to 1911 are from the census of India and are taken from Chakraborty 
(1990). Figures after 1921 are not available for different ethnic communities and figures for 1975 is from field 
work). 


When the 1961 Census reported only 19 speakers of Andamanese scattered in 
many islands, the Government of India, pursuing a policy of preservation of tribes, 
collected them and placed them in 1970 in a small island called Strait Island in South 
Andaman. They were provided free shelter, clothing, food and medicine. These 19 
people belonged to five ethnic groups viz., Jeru, Kora, Bo, Cari and Balwa, but were 
mixed with Karens of Burma and Oroans of Bihar, India (locally called Ranchis), who 
were brought by the British to the Andaman Islands as labourers. The policy of 
preservation has helped to increase somewhat the population of the Andamanese. 

The language is noted in the Census as "an unclassified language spoken by a 
few remaining individuals of the tribe of the same name" (Nigam, 1972:8) echoing 
Brown (1948:495), who stated that "the Andamanese languages constitute a separate 
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family having no apparent affinity with any other family of languages and Colonel 
Temple, who observed that "the Andaman languages are one group, they are like (i.e. 
connected with) no other group, they have no affinities by which we might infer their 
connection with any other known group" (quoted in Mann, 1932:5). Other members of 
this yet unidentified language family are the Onges, Jarawas and Sentinels in the 
Andaman islands (Manoharan 1989:8). Brown (1948) divides the Andamanese family 
of languages into two: (i) Northern group and (ii) Southern group. Mann (1932:xxvii) 
divides them into three : South Andaman, Middle Andaman and North Andaman. 
Manoharan (1989: 173) groups them as below. 


ANDAMANESE FAMILY OF LANGUAGES 



Puchikwar Juwoi-kol Kede Bo-cari Jeru Kora 

/\ A A 

Juwoi Kol Bo Cari Jeru Kora 


All the speech forms, whether languages or dialects, genetically derived from 
Great Andaman are lost, except one now called Andamanese are lost in the last one 
century. 

The present native speakers of Andamanese claim that their language is of the 
Jeru group, the largest group. But, according to Manoharan (1989), the present language 
is a mixture of different extinct varieties with a high percentage of Jeru forms. 

Social Organisation 

The Andamanese were hunters in forest and in the sea and food gatherers. Each 
ethnic group had a specific territory for hunting and gathering. Tropical forests supplied 
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them with various types of fruits, roots and wild pigs. The sea was the source for 
tortoise, dugong and different types of fish including shell fish. They also collected the 
eggs of birds. They are now given free rice, wheat, cereals, etc. by the Government. 

Marriage was within the ethnic group earlier (Brown, 1948:72-73) and was 
prohibited between siblings, step brothers, step sisters and between consanguineal 
relatives of the same generation, who were regarded as brothers and sisters 
(Chakraborty, 1990:18). The present small population does not allow these normative 
rules. The marriage rule is relaxed with regard to age also but the family remains the 
unit of social organization. There are now seven families in the Strait Island. (For the 
family structure of Great Andamanese see Annexure 1). There is a chief nominated by 
age and experience by the Government. Government reaches the people for 
development activities through him. This is the only hierarchical structure of the 
community. 

Development 

The Government has constructed houses with tin roof, brick walls and concrete 
floor to each family of the Andamanese in the Strait island. Coconut trees have been 
planted as cash crop and canoes have been given for fishing but they hardly use both. 
Besides the food, stitched clothes are given to them by the Government. This kind of 
development from above has made them lose their traditional skills. It has robbed them 
of their pride and purpose of life. It manifests at the individual level in different forms 
such as "occasional fits of depression, bouts of drinking or the sporadic spree of visiting 
cinema theaters or video parlors at a stretch watching all shows available and at the end 
experiencing the void" (Awaradi 1990). 

Administration tried to teach Andamanese gardenery so as to grow vegetables 
and fruits such as sweet potatoes, tapioca, chillies, bananas, papayas and pineapples for 
domestic use. But Andamanese are reluctant to learn. Andaman administration also 
planted coconuts for them but it has not been utilised by Andamanese. The great 
Andamanese neither make use of their traditional subsistence economy nor do they 
utilise the surplus economy through plantations developed by the Administration but are 
surviving on the monthly rations, pocket money allowances. Due to lack of regular 
occupation, they get into habits of intoxication, drugs and alcohol. They are not 
motivated for meaningful economic activity to attain the self-reliance. Thus, they lead 
an aimless, monotonous life. 

The traditional skills which Great Andamanese had as basket makers, preparing 
threads out of bark fibers, in canoe-making have disappeared and they are dependent on 
Andaman administration for providing them canoes. 

Earlier, arrows, bows and various ornaments made out of leaves, shells, barks, 
etc., were considered to be their only movable property. Now, they consider gifts given 
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by non-tribals like torches, radios, cooking utensils, money, tape-recorders also as their 
immovable property. 

Though their material possession has increased and they have surplus money, 
still they have a feeling that as a group they may lose their identity. 

Grammar 

The details of the grammar of the Andamanese language may be seen in 
Manoharan (1989). The grammar shows that the language does not exhibit features of 
attrition. There is no significant difference in the complexity of the grammar among the 
users of the language of all ages. There is however a difference in the active command 
of the vocabulary and code mixing with Hindi between older and younger generations. 

Andamanese has a phonemic inventory of 7 vowels and 21 consonants; vowel 
length is phonemic. It has an elaborate pro-nominal system. The pronouns of three 
persons distinguish number and respect and the first person plural pronouns distinguish 
inclusion and exclusion of the addressee. There are three deictic pronouns. There are 
nine cases. The verbs belong to seventeen classes on the basis of the lexically 
determined ailomorphs of the imperative suffix. Transitivity of the verb is expressed by 
derivational morphology. The finite verbs are not marked for gender and number. There 
is three way tense system (past, present and future) and two way aspectual system 
(durative and perfective). The word order is SOV. The modifier like the adjective 
precedes the head like the noun. 

In the lexicon, native vocabulary has been replaced by Hindi words even in the 
semantic domains of kinship, colour, numerals etc. There is heavy borrowing from 
Hindi and English for culturally new objects and concepts such as sari, pants, cooked 
vegetable, frying pan, medicine, hospital, electricity etc., as well as numbers beyond 
three. 

"There is heavy code switching between Hindi and Andamanese particularly 
among the younger people. The borrowing and mixing at the lexical and structural 
levels do not necessarily indicate a shift towards language loss. They may indicate a 
pattern of language use of bilinguals and language change in a contact situation as long 
as they can be shown to be instances of convergence, a phenomenon well attested 
among the languages of the Indian sub continent (Pandit 1972, 1975). There is an 
increase in borrowing and mixing along the generation line and the younger generations 
borrow and mix more. If this trend continues to cover the entire lexicon and grammar 
and there is no sociolinguistic identification of it as the current Andamanese but as a 
variety of Hindi, then it will be possible to speak of language loss. At present, though 
there is resentment among the older generation about the excessive mixing of Hindi, it 
is accepted as a feature of Andamanese of the younger generation. The sociolinguistic 
identity of ethnicity through language, though weak among the younger generation, 
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seems to gain ground as this generation grows older and strengthens the ties with the 
community." (Annamalai, Gnanasundaram: Forthcoming). 

Constant contact with the mainland people settled in the islands and with the 
government officials in charge of tribal development has made Andamanese bilingual in 
Hindi. This bilingualism was necessary for their survival with changed occupations 
cultural habits and social needs that are dependent on the mainlanders. Their basic needs 
of food and clothing are to be obtained from the market or government, which are 
controlled by the main landers. Their everyday food items include rice, wheat, oil and 
market vegetables and meat besides fish and other sea products, which they 
occasionally hunt on their own. They use cooking vessels like tava, 'frying pari kada;i 
'a kind of frying pan 1 , pati:la a kind of cooking vessel 1 , etc. Men wear shirts and pants 
and women wear lungi, blouse, sari, salwar khameez etc. and they are purchased ready 
made in the market. Linguistically they use Hindi words for cooking vessels mentioned 
above and other words pertaining to daily life like chapa:ti a wheat bread, sabji 
'vegetable curry', bhuna:na: 'frying', se:ka:na:, roasting', sa:ri 'sari', kami:c khameez 
and English words (through Hindi) sart'shirt’, pE:nt 'pants', etc. 


Sociolinguistic Profile 

Language has been considered mainly from the utilitarian point of view, as 
means of communication. It is however, more than that. Language is perhaps the most 
important single criterion of group identity. For example, most of the mbes are defined 
with few exceptions, in terms of first language. If a language did not have this important 
function the people who had learned a lingua franca for wider communication, other 
than their tribal language would have abandoned their tribal languages, or at least would 
not insist on their children learning it. There are instances where speech communities or 
tribals have given up their languages and adopted lingua franca as their first languages. 
But there are many tribal communities who are aware that loss of their linguistic 
heritage would almost inevitably follow their loss of tribal identity. Hence would insist 
that their language is preserved at any cost. From this point of view, it becomes 
necessary to investigate the knowledge of languages, use of different languages in 
different domains and the attitudes of Andamanese towards their mothertongue as well 
as towards lingua franca Hindi. This section deals with these issues in detail. 

Languages known 

Among the 36 individuals except 6 children below the age of three, all know at. 
least two languages namely, Andamanese and Hindi. Bengali and Burmese are other 
languages which are reported as languages known. Knowledge of Burmese is mainly 
reported by older people. 
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Further investigation shows that earlier generation was in constant touch with 
Burmese and there were cases of intermarriage with Burmese. However, after 
resettlement of Andamanese on Strait Island, these contacts have become rare. 

Language Use 

As far as knowledge, use and attitudes towards Andamanese are concerned, the 
population can be divided mainly in three distinct age groups, namely below 15- 
younger, 16 to 40-middle and 41 and above-older. 

Whether the total bilingualism i.e., knowledge of Andamanese and Hindi leads to 
language shift and loss of mother tongue is the important question for discussion. All 
the eight members belonging to the older group speak Andamanese fluently. They are 
confident about their knowledge of Andamanese. They could give all the equivalent 
words for basic terminology in Andamanese. They also gave sentences and texts in 
Andamanese. All the four female members belonging to this group were hesitant to 
speak Hindi. Many a times, when the questions were asked to them in Hindi they 
replied in Andamanese, while all the four male members did speak in Hindi. This shows 
that women belonging to elder generation have passive knowledge of Hindi while men 
have active command over Hindi. This could be because these women visit other islands 
accompanied by men. 

Andamanese of 16-40 years i.e. middle group speak Andamanese fluently, but it 
is highly mixed with Hindi. This group in both genders has the highest level of 
command of Hindi among the Andamanese. Children of 3-15 years (12 people of 
younger group) were tested for the basic vocabulary items: 100 word list of 
Gudschinsky (1956) with respect to Andamanese and Hindi. The elicitation technique of 
naming and filling in the blank was used to test the vocabulary items in Andamanese 
and Hindi in their active command. Without giving any of the test lexical items directly, 
either in Hindi or in Andamanese, cues were given (in Hindi as the investigators did not 
know Andamanese) in such a way that the child responded to the cue and gave the 
known word in Andamanese and in Hindi. The words not known to the child in either of 
the languages are left blank and they did not count. 

On the basis of the respondent words, the percentage of words known to the 
child in Andamanese and in Hindi was calculated and it is given age-wise in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Age Group 

Percentage of Vocabulary given in 
Andamanese 

Percentage of Vocabulary given 
in Hindi 

3-5 

37 

50 

6-10 

63 

85 

11-15 

82 • 

90 
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The table shows that the child starts with relatively a larger vocabulary in Hindi 
but there is a progression in the knowledge of words both in Andamanese and Hindi as 
the child grows up. The Andamanese vocabulary is acquired through the child s 
participation in presently rare collective activities like fishing and turtle hunting and in 
cultural activities like puberty ceremony. The Hindi vocabulary is acquired during visits 
to Port Blair with their parents, visits to hospitals for treatment and from watching Hindi 
movies. Hindi is learnt in the school also. The children’s Hindi vocabulary is larger than 
the Andamanese at any given time but the latter is neither stagnant or regressive. 
Nevertheless, Hindi may be said to be dominant in their bilingualism in terms of the size 

of its vocabulary and variety of situations of use. 

Hindi is also the language of literacy. Though Andamanese is written in 
Devanagari, the script used for Hindi, in the school primers prepared in 1994, it is not 
used for reading or writing in any communicative context. No other written material 
besides the primers is available in Andamanese. Hindi being the language of literacy 
and of administration and market, is the language of prestige also. 

The older group of Andamanese use only Andamanese among themselves. They 
prefer to use it with the younger groups, but switch to Hindi occasionally when, for 
instance, the children do not follow their instructions in Andamanese. These instructions 
may pertain even to performance of cultural rituals. The instructions are generally given 
by male elders and it may be said women always use Andamanese with the younger 
people. 

The middle group use mostly Andamanese with elders and among themselves. 
With children, they use both Andamanese and Hindi and code switching is common. 

The younger group use Hindi and Andamanese among themselves. The 
frequency of use of the two languages is in reverse compared to the middle group. They 
try to speak only in Andamanese with the older group and speak both in Andamanese 
and Hindi with the middle group. They are, however, more confident in speaking Hindi. 
Code switching is more common when strangers are present. When secrecy is required 
in the presence of strangers, the younger group use Andamanese exclusively among 
themselves. 

All Andamanese use Hindi in meetings with the administrative and hospital staff 
and with strangers in the bazaar. Inter-generational increase down the age groups in the 
use of Hindi described above led some researchers to conclude that "the Andamanese 
have learnt Hindi to the extent that it is replacing their tribal language especially among 
the younger generation." (Awaradi, 1990) 

Language Attitude 

Language attitudes decide direction in which the society will move either in 
maintaining the language or losing it. Their attitudes towards their mother tongue as 
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well as towards the other dominant language/lingua franca also becomes important. The 
prestige which they accord to their mother tongue vis-a-vis lingua franca decides 
whether they would adopt lingua franca for which purposes and to what extent. For the 
present study, attitudes of every member of Andamanese group are studied towards both 
Andamanese and Hindi to find out the prestige accorded to them, and their 
functionality. Lastly, attitudes on learning processes for both Hindi and Andamanese are 
also sought. These attitudes show definite patterns in terms of age groups which are as 
follows: 

The older group have positive attitude towards Andamanese. They are of the 
opinion that preservation of language traditions, and culture alone will maintain their 
identity. The opinions expressed by this group for need to learn Andamanese by 
youngsters are varied. In words of persons of the older age group, "If we give up 
Andamanese we will become like any other Hindiwala/Ranchiwala. Others expressed 
that "giving up Andamanese will be the end of our culture and that will bring the wrath 
of the ancestors." 

The older group as mentioned, have positive attitude towards Andamanese. They 
believe in the preservation of their language and culture for maintaining Andamanese 
identity. They want the younger group to improve their Andamanese. While they are 
satisfied with the use of Andamanese by the middle group, they are not happy with the 
Andamanese of the younger group that is mixed with Hindi. They, along with the 
middle group emphasis the need for Andamanese to be taught in school and for books to 
be made available in it to impart their culture and heritage to the younger group. They 
believe that the use of Andamanese in school will give status to the language. 

Regarding the attitude towards Hindi, men of the older group believe that 
learning Hindi is inevitable to overcome marginal existence. They, however, strongly 
feel that Hindi must not be used exclusively in their homes, in community gatherings 
and in cultural practices. This group feel that the dominance of Hindi will destroy their 
language and Andamanese culture. The women of this group are shy of speaking in 
Hindi, as mentioned above; they even refuse to acknowledge their knowledge of it. 
They accuse that the middle group discourage the younger group from learning 
Andamanese by speaking frequently in Hindi at home. 

The attitude of the middle group towards Andamanese is ambivalent. It is not as 
strongly positive as the older group, though they feel that there is a need to preserve 
Andamanese, to transmit it to their children and to teach it in school. They also support 
the view of the older group that for their survival and identity as Andamanese, 
preservation of their language is essential. They are more tolerant of the use of Hindi 
than the older group even in the home domain. For them Hindi is the language of wider 
communication and of prestige and power, that gives them opportunities and contacts. 
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The younger group is extremely shy of speaking Andamanese, particularly in the 
presence of strangers (except when they want to be secretive) and they tend not to 
acknowledge their knowledge of it. They are critical of the Hindi of the older group that 
it is not "pure". They tend to mix less of Andamanese in their Hindi in contrast to 
mixing more of Hindi in their Andamanese. As they grow older, however, there is an 
attitudinal change and they feel that Andamanese is important to give them an identity. 

The use and attitude of three age groups regarding Andamanese and Hindi shows 
that the entire community is positive about bilingualism and there is no loss of mother 
tongue yet. The gradual decline in the use of and in the empathy for Andamanese down 
the age groups does not necessarily point towards ultimate loss of mother tongue. This 
is because both utility value of Hindi and identity value of Andamanese are at work and 
cyclically there is a greater realization of the need for identity and preservation, as 
persons grow older. But the greatest threat to the language is the biological extinction of 
the community. The community tries to check or delay it by relaxing its reproductive 
rules by allowing marriage outside the community and by raising the off-springs in 
relative isolation. The children bom of such an inter ethnic marriage are kept and raised 
as Andamanese, even if the outsider deserts the community and leaves the island. The 
mother tongue is preserved though may be similarly mixed and identified with the 
community l . 

***** 


The field work was conducted by the authors of this report with M.R.Ranganatha 
and we are grateful to him. Recently i.e. during April 2000 another field work was 
conducted with S.Manoharan, Anthropological Survey of India, Mysore with a view to 
study especially code mixing in Andamanese language and Bilingual proficiency of the 
people, generation wise and the results of the same will be incorporated in the Project 
report which will be revised further. 
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ANNEXURE 1 

Composition of Family Structure among Great Andamanese 


SI Name of the 

Relationship with 

Age as in 19 

family member 

the head of the family 

(approx.) 

I Jirake (Raja) 

Head of the family 

52 

Surmai 

Wife 

41 

Yilfe (Manesh) 

Son 

21 

Renge 

Daughter 

13 

Ria 

Daughter 

11 

Meo 

Son < - 

15 

Boro 

Daughter 

12 

Tango 

Daughter 

9 

Eramo 

Son 

8 

Tong 

Daughter 

5 

Muku 

Son 

. 2 

Kommu 

Son 

2 

II Golat 

Head of the family 

34 

Lichu 

Wife 

31 

Norofu 

Son 

7 

Kobo 

Daughter 

11 

Bulle * 

Son 

1 

* Son from Hasan who no longer lives with her and the community. 


Ill Pege 

Head of the family 

41 

Nao (madam) 

Wife 

34 

Joe 

Son 

18 

Tong 

Daughter 

16 

Kaba 

Daugther 

11 

Kreph 

Daugther 

3 

*Elai 

Daugther 

1 

* Appears to be the son of Pege. 



IV Loka 

Head of the family 

30 

Premade vi* 

Wife 

25 

Sharada 

Daugther 

2 

Sulu 

Brother 

14 

Boro 

Mother 

59 


* She is a non-Andamanese from Ranchi. 
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V NeoJr(Neili) 

Head of the family 

42 

Bowa II 

Wife 

21 

* Beeah 

Son 

1 

'is not from Neo but appears to be from non-Andamanese father 


VI Luk 

Head of the family 

32 

He 

Mother 

57 

VII Neo (Chacha) 

Head of the family 

75 

Bowa I 

living with Neo 

65 
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Language Curriculum in Indian Schools 


K.Y.V.L. Narasimtaa Rao 
Central Institute of Indian Languages 
Mysore 


1. Introduction 

The structure of school education in India exhibits diversities in different parts of the 
country. Education being in the concurrent list, both the Central Government and the 
Government of States and Union Territories have a role to play in their efforts to bring 
in a parity and comparability in the structure of school education. It is well known that 
the study of Hindi in the non-Hindi speaking regions has been made compulsory at the 
school level. With this, the number of languages studied in schools is three including 
regional language, English and Hindi. Added to this, option to study Hindi is made 
available in some Hindi speaking States also as a third language where the first 
language is Urdu and the second language English. Structurally speaking, there is not 
much difference between Hindi and Urdu and the significant difference between these 
two languages exists at the vocabulary level. Further, Hindi and Urdu have very close 
affinity in that the Hindi speakers can understand Urdu well and vice-versa. Thus, in 
reality, the structure of school curriculum .from the point of view of languages taught is 
not comparable. Looking at the non-Hindi speaking regions, Tamilnadu is an exception 
to the other non-Hindi speaking regions. They adopt the two-language formula and not 
three language formula. In this manner, a lot of diversity and incomparability exists in 
the structure of Language Curriculum in Indian Schools. 

2. Scope, Limitations and Methodology for the Study 

Studying the third language teaching situation in all the States and Union 
Territories is a herculean task. It demands extensive field work, observation, study and 
evaluation of teaching methods, materials and evaluation system etc. It is however, 
desirable to consolidate the information regarding language teaching at the school level 
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in different States and Union Territories as available in books and records and as per the 
information obtained through informal sources. 

The sources for the present study include the following: 

1. The Constitution of India 

2. Press note of the Ministry of Human Affairs, Government of India 14/7/195 
containing a statement of language. 

3. Decisions of the Ministerial Committee of Southern Zonal Council - 1959 

4. Minutes of the third meeting of the Committee of Zonal Council for national 
integration, 1964 

5. Inaugural address of Dr. Triguna Sen, former Union Minister of Education in 
the Conference of Vice Chancellors-1967 

6. Report of the Education commission-1964-66 

7. National policy on Education-1968 

8. Report of the Review committee on the Curriculum for 10 years school -1977 

9. Implementation of the Three Language Formula (Varthavaha, 1985) 

10. Study of Languages -A report (NCERT -1986) 

11. The information obtained from different States and Union Territories by the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages 

12. National policy on Education 1986 

3. Three Language Formula 

Keeping the diversities and differences in school curricula relating to languages 
in view, the Central Govt, and the State Govt's, in consultation with each other have 
worked out the “Three Language Formula”. According to this formula, the school 
curriculum must include teaching of three languages. It stipulates the following: 

1. The mother tongue or the regional language 

2. The official language of the Union or the associate official language of the 
Union as long as it exists and 

3. A modern Indian language or foreign language not covered underl and 2 
above and other than that used as the medium of instruction. (Other than 
Hindi; preferably a South Indian Language). 

All the governments in principle had agreed for effectively implementing the 
three-language formula. 

The origin of Three Language Formula traces back to 1956 when the Central 
Advisory Board of Education had examined the problem of the teaching of languages in 
relation to the needs of the country and the requirements of tire constitution. 
Subsequently, in the year 1961, this formula was simplified and approved by the 
conference of Chief Ministers. As a result, this formula established equality with regard 
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to the study of languages between Hindi and non-Hindi regions by recommending that, 
as against the Three languages, Hindi has to be compulsorily learnt by all pupils in the 
non-Hindi areas and those in Hindi regions have to learn another Indian languages 
[besides Hindi and English]. 

In practice, the implementation of the Three Languages Formula has led to 
several difficulties. Several factors have contributed to this situation. They include 
general opposition to a heavy language load in the school curriculum, lack of motivation 
for study of Modem Indian languages in Hindi areas, the resistance to the study of Hindi 
in some non-Hindi areas and the heavy cost of effort involved in providing for the 
teaching of Hindi and the Three languages for 5 to 6 years [from Class 6 to Class 10 or 
11]. The situation became still worse by defective planning and by the half-hearted way 
in which the formula was implemented. As a result of these developments, considerable 
efforts have gone waste. It thus remained an unproductive programme of 
implementation. To the extent that the third language is concerned, the situation in 
many regions has gained very little. The reason is that the situation in which most of 
them study has been artificial or unreal and inadequate facilities are provided for the 
purpose added to the lack of seriousness of the authorities. Therefore, this demanded a 
review of the situation and formulation of a new policy with regard to language study at 
the school stage. 

In order to workout a practical and feasible Three Language Formula, certain 
principles were thought of. They are as follows: - 

1. Hindi is the official language of the Union and is expected in due course of 
time to become the lingua franca of the country. Its ultimate importance in the 
language curriculum will be second only to that of the mother tongue. 

2. English will continue to enjoy a high status so long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the university stage, and the language of 
administration at the Centre and in many of the States. Even after the regional 
languages become media in higher education in the universities, a working 
knowledge of English will be a valuable asset for all students and a reasonable 
proficiency in the language will be necessary for those who proceed to the 
university. 

3. The degree of proficiency that can be acquired in learning a language at school 
depends not only on the number of years during which it is learnt but also on 
the motivation of the student, the stage at which it is studied, the types of 
teachers and equipment provided and the methods of teaching adopted. A short 
period under favourable conditions might achieve better results than a longer 
period without proper facilities. While arguments can be advanced for 
introducing a child to a second language at a very early age, the provision of 
qualified and competent teachers for teaching the language of millions of 
children in our primary schools would be a very formidable task. 
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4. The most suitable stage for making the learning of three languages compulsory 
appears to be the lower secondary stage (classes VIII-X), where smaller 
numbers of pupils are involved and better facilities and teaching personnel can 
be provided. It is also desirable to stagger the introduction of two additional 
languages so that one is started at the higher primary stage and the other at the 
lower secondary stage, after the first additional language has been mastered to 
some extent. In a good school, three years of compulsory study would 
probably be adequate for gaining a working knowledge of the third language; 
but arrangements should be made for its study for a longer period on an 
optional basis. 

5. The stage at which Hindi or English should be introduced on a compulsory 
- basis as a second language and the period for which it should be taught will 

depend on local motivation and need, and should be left to the discretion of 
each state. 

6. At no stage should the learning of four languages be made compulsory, but 
provision should be available for the study of four or even more languages on 
a voluntary basis. 

Therefore, the authorities recommended a modified or graduated three language 
formula to include: 

1. The mother tongue or the regional language; 

2. The official language of the Union or the associate official language of the 
Union as long as it exists; and 

3. A modem Indian or foreign language not covered under (1) and (2) and other 
than that used as the medium of instruction. 

Implications of the Modified Formula 

At the lower primary stage, only one language should be studied compulsorily -- 
the mother tongue or the regional language, at the option of the pupil. In the case of vast 
majority of pupils, the language of study at this stage will be the regional language 
which will also be their mother tongue. Some children belonging to the linguistic 
minorities may also opt for instruction in the regional language, because of its great 
advantages; but this cannot be forced on them, and they have the right under the 
Constitution to have facilities provided for their primary education through their mother 
tongues. The state governments should, therefore, provide primary schools teaching 
through the mother tongue for the children of linguistic minorities if they desire to have 
such an education, subject to the usual condition approved by the Education Ministers 
Conference (1949) that the minimum number of such children should be 10 in a class or 
40 in a school. It is desirable that such children should have a working knowledge of the 
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regional language also. Facilities for its study should, therefore, be provided, on an 
optional basis, from class III onwards. The conference did not favour making the study 
of regional language compulsory at this stage for children of linguistic minorities, as has 
been done in some states. Teaching English as a second language at that stage was not 
favoured. 

Only two languages should be studied on a compulsory basis at the higher 
primary stage: (1) the mother tongue or the regional language, and (2) the official or the 
associate official language of the Union. For almost all the pupils in the Hindi areas and 
for a majority of them in the non-Hindi areas, English will probably be the second 
language, but a large proportion of the pupils in non-Hindi areas may also opt for Hindi. 
In addition, facilities should be provided for the study of a third language on an optional 
basis, so that the children in Hindi areas whose mother tongue is not Hindi and the 
children in non-Hindi areas who have taken English as the second language may study 
the official language of the Union, if they so desire. 

At the lower secondary stage (classes VIII-X), a study of three languages should 
be obligatory; and a student should be under an obligation to study either the official 
language of the Union or the associate official language, which he had not elected at the 
higher primary stage. By and large, the pupils in the non-Hindi areas will study Hindi, 
English and a modern Indian language, while the vast majority of pupils in non-Hindi 
areas will learn the regional language, Hindi and English. In the selection of the modern 
Indian languages in Hindi speaking areas, the criterion should be the motivation of the 
pupils for studying that language. For instance, in the border areas of a state, people are 
generally interested in studying the regional language across the border and this could 
well be the third language to be studied. 

It is true that English will be the most important library language to be studied at 
this stage. It was thought that it is also necessary to encourage the study of other 
important library languages like Russian, German, French, Spanish, Chinese or 
Japanese. Facilities for their study should be provided in a few selected schools in each 
state and it should be open to the students to study them, either in addition to, or in lieu 
of English or Hindi. 

In the higher secondary classes, which will serve largely as a preparatory stage 
for higher education, only two languages need to be made compulsory and the students 
should have the option to select any two of the three languages studied earlier or a 
combination of any two languages taken from the following groups: (1) modern Indian 
languages; (2) modern foreign languages; (3) classical languages-Indian and foreign. 
There is, of course, no bar to a student studying one or more additional languages on an 
optional basis. 

A significant aspect is that, in spite of the agreement of the Governments of 
various States and Union Territories for the effective implementation of the three 
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language formula in the school system, no government had, in reality, taken this in all 
earnest and seriousness. Added to this is the fact that although in theory, the teaching of 
third language has been offered in the school system; in some regions, it was not made 
compulsory and in some cases though the study of third language is made compulsory, 
it has neither been made a subject of examination nor any stipulation of the pass mark in 
the third language has been made. Thus, it is very clear that the major reason for the 
failure of three language formula in different parts of the country is the lack of interest 
and inertia exhibited by the education departments of various States and want of 
necessary follow up by the Central and State/UT governments. Thus, the state of the art 
relating to the third language teaching situation in the country is very bleak and 
discouraging. 

Third Language Teaching in Schools: State of Art 

As already stated in the preceding section, the teaching of languages at the 
school level is not uniform and it is highly consistent as may be noticed from the school 
curricula of various States and Union Territories. 

It may be interesting and useful to study the status of third language learning in 
school system from the point of view of the non-Hindi speaking regions as opposed to 
the Hindi speaking regions. 

The following States and Union Territories could be categorized as non-Hindi 
regions; Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Goa, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa, Sikkim, Tamilnadu, Tripura, West 
Bengal, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Daman & Diu, 
Lakshadweep and Pondicherry. 

Although, in most of the above States and Union Territories, three languages are 
taught in the school system, the levels at which they are taught vary from region to 
region. Added to this is the making of the third language compulsory or leaving it 
optional. An additional dimension to this is that in the case of third language being a 
compulsory subject for examination, the required percentage of marks for qualifying in 
the exam varies. A very interesting phenomenon is that the State of Tamilnadu, being 
non-Hindi speaking region, adopts a two-language formula. Union Territory of 
Pondicherry provides three options among Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu as the first 
language, the second language being English, Hindi is offered as the third language. 
This third language is taught from standards 6 to 10 and this happens to be a subject for 
examination. The minimum required percentage of marks for qualifying in the exam is 
20% in Mahe and 35% in Yanam. Although Yanam is part of Pondicherry, it’s being 
close to Andhra Pradesh has apparently resulted in making third language Hindi as 
subject of examination in the Yanam region. 
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The schools in Andhra Pradesh provide the option between Telugu and Urdu as 
the first language, Telugu. and Hindi is the second language and third language English 
only. The third language English is taught from standards 6 to 10 and it is a compulsory 
subject of examination. As far as Hindi is concerned which is offered ad the second 
language, it is taught from standards 8 to 10 and the minimum required percentage of 
marks for qualifying in the exam is 30%. In Arunchal Pradesh, while first language is 
English and the Second language Hindi, the options offered under third language are 
Assamese and Sanskrit. The third language is taught in standards 6 and 7 as compulsory 
subject for examination and the minimum percentage of marks for qualifying in the 
exam is 33. The situation in Assam is slightly different. Several options for the first 
language are made available among Assamese, Hindi, Bengali, Bodo and Manipuri 
while there are no options against the first and third languages. The second language 
happens to be English and the third language Hindi. The third language is taught from 
standards 5 to 7 and it is a compulsory subject for exam. In Goa, the second and third 
languages are introduced in 8 th standard and they are studied up to the lO* standard. 
Goa being a region consisting of speakers of a number of languages, option is made 
available in respect of first and second languages too. As far as the third language is 
concerned, options are available among Hindi, Marathi, Konkani, Gujarati, Kannada, 
Urdu, Sanskrit, Arabic, Latin, German, French and Portuguese. The apparent reason for 
making the options available among German, French and Portuguese is that a 
considerable settlement of foreigners exists in this region. In Gujarat, no options exist 
either against the first, second or third language. The first language happens to be 
Gujarati, the second Hindi and the third English. While the first language is taught from 
standards 1 to 10, the second and third languages are taught from standards 5 to 10. The 
third language happens to be compulsory subject for exam. In Karnataka, the first 
language is Kannada, second English and the third Hindi. All are compulsory subjects 
of exam and the third language Hindi is taught from 6 th to 10 th standard and the 
minimum percentage of marks required for qualifying in the exam is 25. Similarly, in 
the state of Kerala, first language is Malayalam, second English and the third Hindi. The 
third language is taught from standards 5 to 10. Interestingly, in the state of Kerala, the 
minimum qualifying percentage of marks in the third language upto SSLC is 30% and it 
is only 20% in the SSLC exam. Manipur also offers the first language Manipuri or a 
recognized local dialect, second English and the third Hindi. The third language Hindi is 
a compulsory subject for qualifying in the exam and the required percentage of marks is 
34. Language teaching situation in the schools of Mizoram provides for an option 
between Mizo and English as first language. Similarly, an option between English and 
Malayalam is made available for second language and Hindi is the only choice against 
the third language. This third language is taught from standards 5 to 8. No information 
about the third language being compulsory as a subject of examination is available. 
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Similar is the case with Nagaland where a choice between the local dialect and English 
is provided against the first language and an option among English, local dialect and 
Hindi is provided against the second language and Hindi is the only language taught as 
the third language. In this case, the third language is taught only in the 7 and 8 
standards and no information is available about the third language being compulsory for 
examination. 

The state of Orissa offers choices against first, second and third languages. An 
option among Oriya, Hindi, Bengali, Telugu, Urdu and English is made available 
against the first language and the choice between English and Hindi is made available 
against the second language. Similarly, an option between Hindi and Oriya is offered 
against the third language which is taught from standards 6 to 10. The third language is 
a compulsory subject for examination. No information about the minimum requirement 
of pass marks is available. The situation in Sikkim is far from the situation elsewhere. 
English is offered as the first language and options among Nepali, Bhutia, Lepcha, 
Limboo and Hindi are made available against the second language and the same choices 
are offered against the third language. However, it appears from the information 
available that teaching and learning of second and third languages are purely optional. 

As stated earlier, the state of Tamilnadu adopts the two-language formula and the 
question of third language teaching does not arise in this case. Interestingly, there is a 
choice between Tamil or the mother tongue of the individuals against the first language 
and the choices against the second language include English or any other non-Indian 

Language. 

The situation in Tripura is that there are three choices available against the first 
language viz., Bengali, Kokborok and Lushai. The second language happens to be 
English and the third Hindi. Teaching and learning of third language takes place from 
standards 6 to 10 and it is a compulsory subject for examination and the minimum 
required percentage of marks is 34. The state of West Bengal offers choices against 
first, second and third languages also. Bengali or the mother tongue of the individual 
has to be chosen as the first language and the choices available against second language 
include English, Bengali and Nepali. The wide variety of choices is offered against the 
third language. They include Bengali, Hindi, Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, Arabic, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Spanish and Italian. Although, the third language is taught 

from standards 6 to 8, it is not a subject for exam. 

The Union Territory of Andaman and Nicobar Islands has its own structure of 
languages in the school curriculum. While a wide choice is available against first and 
third languages, no choice is given against the second language, which is Hindi. The 
options for first language include Bengali, English, Tamil, Malayalam, koren and 
Nicobarese. Choices for third language are available among Hindi, Telugu, Bengali, 
Malayalam, Urdu and Sanskrit. The apparent reason for the choices against the third 
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language is that considerable population of the speakers of Hindi, Telugu, Bengali and 
Malayalam is found in this Union Territory. The interesting point is that the study of 
third language which takes place form standards 7 to 8 is compulsory as a subject for 
exam and the minimum percentage of marks required for qualifying in the exam is 33%. 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli have a unique language curriculum in their schools. The first 
language is Gujarati, second Hindi and third English. The third language is taught from 
classes 5 to 10. No information about the third language being compulsory or otherwise 
is available. The Union Territory of Daman and Diu offers number of choices against 
first, second and third languages. Choices against the first language include mother 
tongue, English, Marathi, Urdu and Hindi. Options for second language include Hindi, 
Marathi, Konkani and English. The choices against third language include all the 
language offered against the second language and in addition to that, options among 
Arabic, Latin, German, French and Portuguese are also available against the third 
language. The third language is taught from standards 8 to 10. No information is 
available about 3 rd language being a compulsory subject for exam or not. The language 
curriculum in Lakshadweep stipulates that Malayalam is learnt as first language, 
English as second language and Hindi as third language. No choices or options are 
available. The third language is taught from standards 5 to 10. It is a compulsory subject 
for examination and the required percentage of marks in third language for qualifying in 
the final examination is 20. 

It may now be appropriate to have a look at the information available in respect 
of states like Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra and Punjab. Although, the regional 
languages in these languages in these regions are different from Hindi, they exhibit 
closer affinity towards Hindi. 

The language curriculum in schools in Jammu and Kashmir provides for the 
teaching of Urdu/Hindi as the first language, English as the second language and one 
among Hindi/Urdu/Punjabi as the third language. Third language is taught from 
standards 6 to 10 and the minimum qualifying percentage of marks is 33 as the third 
language being compulsory subject for exam. In Maharashtra, choices are available 
against first, second and third languages also. A wide variety of choices is made 
available against the first language among Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, English, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, Kannada, Telugu and Bengali. The choices among Hindi, Marathi and Urdu is 
available against the third language. The third language is taught from standards 5 to 10 
and no information is available about the third language being compulsory or otherwise 
for qualifying in the examination. It is interesting to note that the choices available 
against the first language include both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages besides 
English. In this case also, the reason is that substantial settlements of the speakers of the 
Dravidian languages listed exist in the state of Maharashtra particularly in the 
metropolitan city of Mumbai. In the state of Punjab, it is interesting to notice that no 
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choices are available against first, second and third language. Punjabi is taught as first 
language, Hindi as the second language and English as third language. All the languages 
are compulsory subjects of exam at the 10 lh standard and no information is available 
about the qualifying percentage of marks. 

It may now be appropriate to have a look at the language situation in schools in 
Hindi speaking regions. In the state of Rajasthan, while Hindi is offered as the first 
language, English as the Second languages, a number of choices is made available 
against the third language. They include Urdu, Sindhi, Punjabi, Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Gujarati, Malayalam and Marathi. The third language is taught from standards 6 to 10 
and is a compulsory subject for examination at the 10 th standard and the qualifying 
percentage of marks is 34. 

The state of Bihar offers choices against first and second languages and English 
is the only language taught as third language. The choices against the first language 
include Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, Mathili and Santhali. The choice between Hindi 
and Sanskrit is made available against the second language. Hindi is to be learnt by non- 
Hindi students and Sanskrit is to be learnt by Hindi students. The stages at which the 
languages are taught in Bihar are not available. However, the information is that the 
third language is compulsory subject for examination in the state of Bihar. According to 
some other information available (which is not authentic), Tamil is one of the languages 
taught as third language with the choice of English and in some schools, the teaching of 
Tamil as the third language has been going on. The state of Haryana stipulates that 
Hindi as first language is compulsorily learnt and similarly English as the Second 
language. The choice among Telugu, Sanskrit, Punjabi and Urdu is made available form 
standards 6 to 8 and the qualifying percentage of marks is 33 as the third language is a 
compulsory for examination. Himachal Pradesh provides for the teaching of Hind as the 
first language, English as the second language and a choice among Urdu, Tamil and 
Telugu is made available against the third language. The third language is taught only in 
standards 9 to 10 and it is compulsory for exam stipulating that the minimum required 
percentage of marks is 33. 

The situation in Madhya Pradesh is little different from all other regions. 
Innumerable options are offered against first and second languages and three options are 
offered against first and second languages and three options against the third language. 
As far as the first language is concerned, the curriculum stipulates that mother tongue 
should start at the primary stage and mother tongue or English at the middle stage. At 
the secondary stage, a wide choice is made available among Hindi, English, Marathi, 
Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. The language choices 
against the second language include Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
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Bengali, Gujarati, Telugu, Arabic, Persian and French. No information about the third 
language being compulsory or otherwise is available. It is very interesting to note that 
the choices made available against the first language include Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages as well. Similarly, the only Dravidian language offered as the third language 
in this state happens to be Telugu. It is further not clear as to what difference is 
maintained for offering these languages as first language and third languages. In the 
state of Uttar Pradesh, option among Hindi, Urdu and English is made available against 
the first language and a choice between Hindi and English against the second language. 
Against the third language, choice among Sanskrit or Urdu or any other modern Indian 
language is made available. Although, the third language is taught from standards 6 to 
8, it is not a compulsory subject in examination. In Delhi, the situation is interesting. 
The information available state that the first language is generally Hindi and the second 
language English. The choices against the third language include Sanskrit, Punjabi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi, Gujarathi, Tamil, Telugu, Persian, Kannada, Arabic and Marathi. 
The third language is taught from standards 6 to 8, which is a compulsory subject for 
exam, and the minimum required percentage of marks for success is 25. 

5. Review of Three Language Formula and Language Curriculum: 
Comparison and Contrast 

The Three Language Formula as initially formulated by the Govt, of India in 
consultation with the State Governments was as follows: 

1. (a) Mother Tongue or Regional Language or A Composite Course of 

Mother Tongue and a Regional Language or A Composite Course of 
Mother Tongue and a classical language; 

(b) Hindi or English; and 

(c) A modern or a Modem European Language Provided it has not been 
opted under (a) or (b) above. 

Or 

2. (a) Mother Tongue or Regional Language or A Composite Course of 

Mother Tongue and Regional Language or A Composite Course of 
Mother Tongue and a Classical Language. 

(b) English or a Modem European Language; and 

(c) Hindi (for non-Hindi speaking regions) or another Modern Indian 
Language (for Hindi speaking regions) 

All the state governments and the Govt, of India had felt that this formula be 
simplified and implemented as the language subjects for teaching at the secondary level 
of education as under. 
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(a) The Regional Language or Mother Tongue if the Mother Tongue is 
different from the Regional Language. 

(b) Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas and another Indian Language in Hindi 
speaking areas and 

(c) English or any other Modem European Language. 

It was in the year 1986 that the parliament had recommended the Three 
Language Formula as adopted by the National Policy on Education, which is as follows: 

At the secondary stage, the state governments should adopt and vigorously 
implement the Three Language Formula, which includes the study of modem Indian 
language, preferably one of the southern languages apart from Hindi and English in the 
Hindi speaking states and of Hindi along with the regional language and English in non- 
Hindi speaking states. 

It follows from the above that the implementation of the Three Language 
Formula should be effected as hereunder. 

1. In Hindi speaking regions 

(a) Hindi, (b) English and (c) A Modern Indian Language preferably one of the 
southern languages. 

In non-Hindi speaking regions 

(a) Regional Language, (b) Hindi and (c) English. 

The details of the language curriculum in various States and Union Territories as 
discussed in the previous chapter, will establish that the situation is far from the defined 
Three Language Formula. One could broadly consolidate the state of the art as 
presented in the following table: 



Hindi Speaking 
Regions 

Non-Hindi Speaking 

Regions 

(a) 1 Language 

Hindi 

Regional Language 

(b) II Language 

English/Urdu/ 

Hindi or English 


Sanskrit 


(c) III Language 

English/Urdu/ 

English or Hindi 


Sanskrit 


It may further be noticed from the discussion in the previous chapter and the Annexure 


that: 
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a) Teaching of second and/or third language is not compulsory in states like Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana etc., though provision for teaching all the three 
languages is made available. This is a clear departure from the language policy. 

b) Teaching of regional language as the first language in case of those whose 
mother tongue is different from the regional language is a distinct departure 
from the language policy. 

c) Further, the stages at which second and third languages are taught and the 
duration are NOT the same in all the states and Union Territories. 

d) The second and third languages are not compulsory subjects of examination in 
some regions. In some others, though they are compulsory subjects of 
examination, no minimum percentage of marks is prescribed for the II and III 

languages for qualifying in the examination. 

e) There is no comparability or similarity or logical reasoning behind the number 
of options made available against second and third languages in various 
regions nor is there any convincing reason for offering choices among minority 
languages and some foreign languages. 

The current situation of language curriculum in schools in different regions is not 
only far from the language policy but fails in protecting the interest and rights of the 
Linguistic minorities in not offering instruction in their mother tongue, leave alone the 
medium of instruction being the mother tongue in early education. 

It may further be observed, from the earlier discussion, that while a number of 
states and Union Territories have theoretically made provisions for teaching 3 
languages, their not making second and/or third languages compulsory is clearly 
indicative of their not being serious and sincere towards the language policy. It is a 
foregone conclusion that very few students, if at all, study the languages which are 
optional and not compulsory. Thus, the three language formula in most regions happens 
to “theoretical reality and a practical myth.” Even the theoretical reality exhibits 
differences and departures from the three language formula and the commonly agreed 
and approved language policy. 

Interestingly, while the language teaching situation in schools in most of the 
regions is unsatisfactory; rather deplorable; some states, mostly in the south, have 
extended the facilities for teaching and learning of a 4 ,h language or even more 
languages on an optional and voluntary basis. 

6. Suggestions and Recommendations 

1. The Govt, of India must get the Educational Heads (Education ministers, 
secretaries and Commissioners of Education) of governments of all states and 
Union Territories to a common platform and discuss all issues and problems 
relating to language policy and the three language formula thread-bear. This 
necessitates a critical examination of the existing language curriculum at the 
school level all over. 
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2 . All governments must, not only in principle but in practice, implement a 
uniformly drawn up structure of language curriculum in schools strictly 
maintaining the levels and duration of teaching 1 st , 2 nd and 3 rd languages. This 
structure would of course be different for Hindi speaking regions and non- 
Hindi speaking regions. The levels and duration of language instruction shall 
remain the same. 

3. Well-designed language syllabi and textbooks (language teaching material) 
common for all regions must be worked out and uniformly adopted. 

This would not only facilitate uniform curricular structure but the expected levels 
of achievement would be comparable. Thus, a parity all over the country could be 
contemplated. 

4. It would be ideal if uniform and common examination and evaluation system 
could be thought of. 

5. The language formula may be further modified and adopted as follows: 



Hindi Speaking 
Regions 

Non-Hindi Speaking 

Regions 

(a) I Language 

(b) II Language 

(c) III Language 

Hindi 

English 

A South Indian 
Language 

Regional Language 

English 

Hindi 

6. The levels and duration of language 
implemented as follows: 

instruction should be uniformly 


Levels of 
Instruction 

Duration of 

Instruction 

I Language 

II Language 

III Language 

Standards 1 to 10 

3 to 10 

6 to 10 

10 years 

8 years 

5 


The reason for suggesting that 2 nd language English be introduced from 3 rd 
standard itself is that most children get reasonable exposure to English at home in the 
very early stages and that the general trend in both urban and rural areas is favourably 
bent towards English for obvious reason. 
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Apart from making the levels and duration of language instruction uniform all 
over, the quantum of teaching in terms of time allotted and design of syllabus and 
teaching material should be comparable, if not same, with reference to coverage of 
content, structure and levels of difficulty. 

7. A thorough reformation in language teaching has to be brought in. It has to be 
made skill oriented. 

8. All the 3 languages should be made compulsory subjects for examination at all 
levels of instruction and the minimum qualifying percentage of marks has to 
be clearly defined and uniformly adopted all over. Ideally, it should be 50% in 
case of 1 st and 2 nd languages and 35% in respect of 3 rd language. 

9. Constant and regular monitoring of language teaching in all regions must be 
made to ensure strict and uniform implementation of the language policy. 
Necessary infrastructure should be created in all regions for the purpose. 

10. Constant and regular liaison between the Govt, of India and governments of 
various states and Union Territories must be ensured. 
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